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A MODERN MYSTIC 


BY JAMES H. LEUBA 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


HERE exists probably no single account of mystical ex- 
perience equal in scientific value to “Une Mystique Mod- 
erne’’*—not even excepting the classical autobiographies 

of St. Theresa and of Mme Guyon. It owes its dis- 

tinction to a rare introspective gift, a scientific curiosity, and a relative 
independence from traditional interpretation quite unusual among 
mystics. If to this is added that Professor Flournoy has supplied ex- 
planatory notes and a penetrating critical study of most of the impor- 
tant questions raised by the document, the significance of this contribu- 
tion to the literature of mysticism will be manifest. 

Our purpose, limited as it has to be, regards nevertheless a cen- 
tral problem, namely the claim, made by all mystics and by some 
philosophers and psychologists of high reputation, that in mystical 
ecstacy something superhuman comes to expression. 

Mlle Vé is an unmarried woman of good education and robust 
health in spite of a strong tendency to mental dissociation. She 
was brought up in a somewhat severe Protestant atmosphere. For 
a few years French governess in foreign countries, she became later 
on the head of a religious educational institution in her native land, 
French Switzerland. 

In every conspicious Christian mystic a connection can be drawn 
between sex-love and religious ecstacy. In Mlle Vé this connection is 
of the clearest. The salient facts of her life, as far as they bear upon 
the topics we propose to discuss, are the following: 





*Th. Flournoy, Une Mystique Moderne, Archives de Psychol, de la Suisse Romande; 
Tome XV, 1915, pp. 1-224. In the quotations the italics are those of Mille Vé. 
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A tenacious clinging to a high moral ideal. 

A dastardly attack of which she was the victim at the age 
of seventeen-and-a-half, when yet ignorant of the sex 
relation. 

A conviction of unspeakable guilt, which, she thought for 
long years, attached to herself because of her mis- 
fortune. 

The appearance soon after her forcible initiation to sex 
knowledge of periods during which she was the shamed 
puppet of sex-desires. These periods, more and more 
sharply separated from the rest of her life, approached 
the nature of a secondary personality. During these 
attacks, lasting several days and at times over a week, 
she retained sufficient control of herself to involve in 
them no one but herself and to conceal them from 
everyone, even though alterations of her physiognomy 
and of the tone of her voice attracted the attention 
of her friends. 


In 1910, at the age of forty-seven, she appealed to Professor 
Flournoy in the hope that hypnotic suggestion might become the 
means of her deliverance from sex-attacks that had recently become 
surpassingly distressing, and also in order to help her break a morally 
dangerous friendship with M. Y., a married man,—a relation begun 
quite honorably but in which her heart and her senses had become 
so far engaged that she felt herself powerless to resist longer. The 
writing up of a detailed account of her experience was suggested to 
her by Flournoy, in part for scientific purposes and ir. part as a means 
of exorcism. ; 

In the Fall of 1912, as she was carrying out with success, but 
not without struggle and a sense of desolation, her resolve not to see 
M. Y. any more, there came to her at night, before she fell asleep, a 
friendly presence. She calls it the Friend.* His approach was not 
made known to her through the senses. She felt him somewhere in 
space and yet within herself. She talked to him more than he to her. 
The Presence was soothing, purifying, and made no appeal whatso- 
ever to sex; for, the Friend, though “virile,” was neither male nor 
female. Mlle Vé knows too much and is too keen an observer to 
mistake this creation of her heart’s desires. for an objective reality. 
She says, “I wish I was not so sure that he is merely a split in my per- 





*In the initial elaboration of the Friend the thought of her father, for whom she 
had a profound admiration and affection, played an interesting part. The Friend ap- 
peared usually in the early stage of sleep, as she hovered between self-consciousness 
and sleep. 
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sonality, so that I might take it more seriously; but I see the ropes too 
clearly.” 

In March, 1913, the Great Experience took place for the first 
time. She had remained self-conscious during the visits of the Friend. 
On this occasion, her body became partly anaesthetic, and, later, all 
consciousness disappeared. On returning to herself, she was con- 
scious of having been visited by a Presence other than the Friend. 
This trance, identical in essential particulars with that of the Chris- 
tian mystics, was reproduced thirty-one times, at irregular intervals, 
between March Ist, 1913, and July 30th, 1914. 

The Experience was for a while placed beyond possibility of 
critical examination by its amazing strangeness and overpowering 
violence. But soon Mile Vé realized that the Power was impersonal, 
whereas what she needed was the Christian God of Love. Moreover, 
a connection between the Experience and sex was forced upon her 
unwilling attention. Frora that moment the charm was broken; and 
a resistance, almost entirely involuntary, to the subjugating impersonal 
Power was engendered. MHaving reached this stage, the Great Ex- 
perience ceased and she returned to the historical Christ with whom 
she had had, in early years, satisfactory communications of the kind 
more or less ordinary among Christians. A diary written twenty 
years before contains such entries as the following: 


“February 18, 1897. How could I express that which 
my soul has experienced this morning soon after awakening! 
God took me for a moment to Himself. I do not know how, 
but I felt his presence. . . . Take me, fill me with the 


fulness of Thy consuming presence. 
“May 22, 1897. Thou hast granted me the glorious 
grace of Thypresence . . . for an instant only.” 


This presence was not of an overpowering power, destructive of 
consciousness, but of a tender, comforting Spirit. 

Many questions raised by the trances of Mlle Vé are placed 
by her careful and detailed account in a light favorable for an answer. 
One of these refers to the causes of the elaboration of the Friend 
and of the impersonal Power, and, finally, of her return to a more 
ordinary communion with Christ. We have already given some 
information in explanation of the friendly Presence. Simultaneously 
with an increasing dissatisfaction with the Experience, came its increas- 
ing rarity; and it ceased altogether as the World War broke out. 
The obvious share played throughout by auto-suggestion warrants 
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the supposition that the turning away of her attention from herself to 
the great, tragic drama that was beginning, minimized the auto-sug- 
gestive sources of the Experience. In this connection her age should 
be mentioned. She had completed her fifty-second year, without, 
however, having ceased to menstruate. 

* * * *~ 

Our main attention is to be given to the interpretation Mlle Vé 
offers of the Experience. We shall find it convenient to consider in 
succession the following questions: Why does she regard her Ex- 
perience as a manifestation of an impersonal, superhuman power? 
Why does she insist upon the divineness of that power? Why does 
she claim absolute certitude regarding her “‘revelation’’? 

The mystics have always claimed a noetic value for their expe- 
riences. .-“‘It is,” they have said, “a revelation; and, they have 
added, “‘its certainty is unassailable because it is not a deduction nor 
a generalization from facts; it is itself a datum, an immediate expe- 
rience.” In this they have had at all times the support of a number 
of philosophers. Their case has recently been stated by William 
James in words that have gained popular success. ‘‘Mystical states, 
usually are, and have a right to be, absolutely authoritative over the 
individuals to whom they come.” They break down the authority 
of the non-mystical or rationalistic consciousness, based upon the 
understanding and the senses alone. They open out the possibility of 
other orders of truth.” 

In order to ascertain how far the Experience of Mlle Vé coun- 
tenances this widespread epinion, we must transcribe with some full- 
ness of detail her account of the first Experience. On the 1st of 
March, 1913, she had just gone to bed when, not feeling inclined to 
sleep, she wished the Friendly Presence would manifest itself. “I 
concentrated my thoughts and my will upon that object, remaining mo- 
tionless, the eyes closed, and trying with all my might to avoid dis- 
traction. A fairly long time passed. I was beginning to find the 
effort very exhausting and I was on the point of giving up, when I felt 
a sort of shiver and languor. I could no longer move, nor could I 
will with any definiteness and energy. [She compares this paralysis 
and sense of well-being to what she experienced once, after taking 
morphine]. But my thoughts remained active and even very lively 
in the circle in which I was interested—I felt the Friend coming from 





"The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 422-423, abbreviated. 
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the door to my bed. When I felt him there, and could commune 
with him, it seemed to me that I was but a soul without body—I had 
the impression that my spiritual being was free from the bonds that 
connected it with matter and that it had entered another world. I did 
not hear a dialogue nor a monologue, but I had the feeling of a kind 
\f liberation because he had come, and I was no longer aware of my 
limited self, circumscribed by matter. I was passively conscious 
of another essential and immutable reality. The words of St. Paul 
came to my mind, “I was caught up to the third heaven, whether in the 
body or out of it, I cannot tell. God knows.’’ I saw nothing, heard 
nothing; I was neither asleep nor in a swoon, and yet I was else- 
where, | was changed. [According to her account she lost, at this 
point, entirely consciousness]. When I regained possession of my 
ordinary self, I felt very weak, as when upset by a very strong emo- 
tion, and found it very difficult to realize and to formulate what had 
happened. I got hold of it only by the impression that remained, a 
sort of absolute assurance of the reality of the Divine. 

‘It seems to me that to-day [the day after the experience] it is 
easy to endure life with fortitude because I have realized as never 
before that this life is not all, that it is but a part of the final reality.” 

Three days later (March sth), she added the following infor- 
mation. “‘How long did that experience last? Perhaps one minute, 
an hour, or longer. I came back to the world as one comes back 
from a swoon, but without any unpleasant feelings, except a cold sen- 
sation which came later on. As soon as my moral self began to re- 
flect upon what had happened, I had the conviction that there had 
been an irruption in me of the divine. But, almost at the same time, 
[ felt the impossibility of formulating that which had been commu- 
nicated to me. An influx of spiritual life has certainly taken place, 
but not in the form of a new dogma or an intellectual conviction. It 
was a living contact, producing life. 

“T need hardly say that, now, biblical expressions crowd upon 
my mind in order to express or explain that which I have experienced, 
because throughout my life every religious experience has taken a 
biblical form; but at the time—apart from the fact that I have very 
soon given the name God to what had surrounded me—I did not 
have the impression that it was one of the regular religious experi- 
ences. It was in any case much deeper, greater, more overpowering, 
and less precise than anything I have so far considered in my life 
as a religious experience. Especially, I played a much less definite 
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role, or rather I did not play any role at all, since I had the feeling 
of having completely disappeared, of not existing.” 

The Friend never reappeared, but in the course of the following 
two years this Experience reproduced itself thirty-one times and Mlle 
Vé had an opportunity of verifying her initial description and of in- 
dicating alterations or new features. This she did with a power of 
introspection equal to that of St. Theresa and a critical ability far 
beyond hers. 

With every ecstasy she struggled anew for a definition of the 
“Divine.” The most significant of her utterances on this point follow 
in chronological order :— 

April 2d. “It is not easy to come closer to that Divine Experi- 
ence which I have had the privilege of undergoing four or five times. 
In several respects it upsets my best established notions of the mean- 
ing of the Divine. It is more vague and especially less personal 
than that which I have so far regarded as the Divine. As I wrote 
yesterday, it really soars beyond good and evil.” 

April 16th. “It is only now that I realize how narrow, deg- 
matic, anthropomorphized my conception of the Divine was. I had 
elaborated a God residing altogether in the moral sanction, and 
revealed altogether in the Father set forth for us by the Christ of 
the Gospels. I have at times felt all conception of God not modeled 
upon Christ or leading back to him as blasphemous.” 

“The Divine of which this Experience gives me glimpses, sur- 
passes in grandeur and in directness everything I have been able to 
imagine so far. It is a God who surrounds and envelops me, lifts me 
up, illuminates and purifies me. But it is also a God that destroys 
me: to enter into contact with me he requires the complete sacri- 
fice of my self-consciousness. This, the impossibility of the Divine 
and of the human self to exist simultaneously, is something new to me. 
But, then, what is this Divine that I do not apprehend as a person, 
which engulfs my personality and afterwards communicates to it a liv- 
ing force ?”’ 

Whatever perplexing queries may arise, Mlle Vé continues to 
feel for a while after each Experience “the absolute conviction” of a 
Divine intervention. On the occasion of the Ninth Ecstasy, she re- 
marks, “I felt most of all my weakness, my powerlessness, and the 
uselessness of any attempt at resistance; and also that curious impres- 
sion of being surrounded by something at once violent and tender. I 
understood now that the mystics of the middle ages could compare 
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heir ecstasies, altogether spiritual, to the enjoyment and the em- 
braces of human love. Those are certainly the symbols (could I 
bring myself to use them): which best fit, not the Experience at the 
noment of contact, but the sensations that follow or precede it and 
hat ultimate impression of the aim reached, of utter fulfillment.” 

On May gth, on the occasion of the 1oth Ecstasy, she asks: 
‘What is it that makes connection with me in those instants ‘in my 
body or out of my body, I do not know, God knows.’ I have never 
had the impression that it was a manifestation of Christ: it is too im- 
personal, too elemental. And yet, afterwards, it has for my soul the 
value of a meeting with God and I feel vivified.” 

Visitation by an impersonal, elemental power, however entranc- 
ing and beneficial it may be, is not enough for her. On the 12th of 
May, after the 11th Ecstasy, she writes, ““And, nevertheless, I need 
something else. I must find again the personal God, the God-Power- 
and-Light does not sufhce me...I hardly dare write this—there is 
something almost sacriligous in asking for more than I have received, 
but I cannot do otherwise. Not even this contact can satisfy my soul, 
thirsting as it does after the living and loving God.” 

In one instance (the 12th Ecstasy, May 17th), it had seemed to 
her that she had felt a Power ‘“‘more personal, less elemental.’’ What 
was the source of that impression? ‘The sequel gives the answer. 
“| had,” she writes, ‘an impression of divine sympathy. -Neverthe- 
less, there persisted that sense of the infinite which surpasses our limits 
and our measures.” But this is an exception; the conclusion of the 
matter for her is that a Power that manifests itself in overpowering 
personality instead of eliciting a personal response, is not a personal 
power, still less the God of Love. 

“Pe Be ee 

We may pass now to the second question, ‘‘Why does she experi- 
ence an impersonal rather than a personal Power?’ Let us recall 
first that she was already familiar with the imaginary presence of an 
ideal Friend with whom she had held heart-to-heart colloquies, and 
in whose companionship she found delightful comfort. She was quite 
clear-sighted about this Friend; she knew that it was a creation of her 
imagination urged by craving for companionship; she ‘saw the 
ropes.’ All of us know, in a general way at least, these psycho- 
logical ropes; for, the Friend’s presence belongs to a very common 
class of phenomena exemplified in the ‘‘make-believe’”’ of children 
in play with absent companions, in the day-dreaming of adults who live 
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over again, in imagination, happy moments spent with friends now 
absent, and in the dreams of sleep in which our wishes come true. We 
all understand that the reasons why in those moments we “‘feel’’ as if 
the absent friend was present, are to be sought in commonplace nor- 
mal activities of the mind. Mlle Vé was at the time struggling with 
a sex-passion that had besmirched a fair friendship. She wanted to 
free herself, to break with that man, and, in general, to escape from 
the obsession of sex, and, beyond that, she wanted with all the energy 
of a starved soul, a strong and wise friend whom she might altogether 
trust and love. In so far as the world of dreams may be regarded 
as the creation of desire, the apparition to Mlle Vé of a Friend, 
virile, yet making no appeal to the sex passion, is sufficiently explained. 

On the night of the first Great Experience she had to make an 
especially vigorous and protracted effort of mental concentration be- 
fore the Friend appeared. The account transcribed above indicates 
that she fell into a trance in which she was unable to move, although 
at first she remained conscious. Those familiar with hypnotism will 
recall that this is a condition characteristic of its lighter stage. The 
ordinarily present sensations of touch and pressure disappeared. This 
anaesthesia was in itself sufficient to produce the impression of being 
altered and of being “elsewhere,” liberated from the weight of the 
body. The Friend came, but there was no conversation with him. 
Mental inertia was apparently already too deep. Suddenly, con- 
sciousness disappeared totally. When she returned to herself, she 
realized the total eclipse; she felt weak, confused, not knowing at first 
what had happened to her. In'‘retrospect, nothing remained of the 
Experience but “a sort of absolute assurance of the reality of the 
Divine.” On following days, as her “moral self’’ began to reflect, she 
endeavored to formulate her Experience. But, look back as hard and 
as often as she may, all she could say was, “An influx of spiritual life 
has certainly taken place,” i. e., something “producing life.” 

That she had been the object of the manifestation of a great 
superhuman power was for her, limited as she was in knowledge of 
physiology and psychology, a natural, probably an unavoidable con- 
clusion. © When, independently of your will and even of your expec- 
tation, you find yourself, in rapid succession, the seat. of unusual sen- 
sations, deprived of the use of your limbs, stripped as it were from 
your body, and finally deprived of the sense of existence ‘itself, to be 
restored to normal consciousness a moment later, what thought seems 
more natural than that some Great Power, external to yourself. has 
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acted upon you? That she could not regard it.as personal is, as we 
have seen, the very logical result of the absence in this seizure of the 
kind of attitude and response that is ordinarily elicited by the presence 
of a personal agent. 

To this might be objected that the Christian mystics have no 
hesitancy in ascribing their complete trance to the:action of a personal 
divinity. This difference in the causal explanation of an essentially 
similar experience is due to the quality of the moments immediately 
preceding the total loss of consciousness in the Christian mystic. As 
consciousness wanes, they feel themselves “in the divine embrace’’— 
that is their own expression. It is therefore natural for them to re- 
gard their unconsciousness as absorption in God. In the case of Mlle 
Vé the seizure was introduced quite differently: the Friend, not God, 
was with her, and he vanished at the approach of the Power. 

* *x * * 

We understand now why she interprets her Experience as the 
manifestation of a superhuman power, not personal. But why does 
she insist upon the divineness of that power? Had she been more 
familiar with certain diseases, with epilepsy for instance, with its aura 
of strange-feeling disturbances and of disturbed external perceptions, 
followed by a momentary loss of consciousness, she might have found 
it very difficult to speak of a divine power. But since, when reflect- 
ing upon her experience, no comparable phenomenon ‘such as would 
offer itself to the mind of a psychiatrist occurs to her; and since, 
instead, “biblical expressions crowd” upon her mind “‘in order to ex- 
press or explain” that which she had experienced, she had but one al- 
ternative : the Power was either divine or satanic.‘ She chose the for- 
mer. Why did she? Could she have had any reason for regarding 
herself as the object of the action of satanic powers? Nothing in the 
character of her trances favored that interpretation, unless it be their 
connection with the forbidden sex-passion. This connection, however, 
was not immediately realized by her. When it was realized, it sug- 
gested “the most radical doubt as to the nature of the Experience.”’ 
On the other hand, the peculiarly strong need of help that she felt 
on that day, her habit of seeking assistance in prayer and divine com- 
munion, and her belief that divine powers might and, in certain cases, 
did manifest themselves in strange phenomena, (she was familiar with 





‘After all, I am probably stretching a point. She possessed perhaps sufficient 
knowledge to regard her Experience as including nothing else than her own nature. 
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the ecstacies of the Christian mystics), inclined her to regard her ex 
perience as the expression of a good, a divine power. 

How strongly she was incited to make the best possible use of 
whatever happened to her, appears in the determination with which, 
even before she had become quite clear as to the nature of the Ex- 
perience, she resolved that it “should have moral results.” This com- 
pulsion to turn to moral account :the puzzling doings of the Power 
was felt anew with each returning manifestation of it. This resolve 
was greatly strengthened by the conviction of the divinity of the Ex- 
perience. Expectation, in things of the mind, creates the expected: 
she is strengthened, comforted; an “infusion of life” takes place just 
as if, in her opinion, a divine power had interfered. And this conse. 
quence of belief in divine action reacts on the belief itself so as to 
confirm it; thus, a circular action is established. 

The entire beneficial effect of the trance should, however, not be 
regarded as arising from the belief in the divine nature of the Expe- 
rience. The brain storm contributed to the outcome not only by the 
suggestion of a divine power, but also directly by the physiological 
changes it produced. If we are ignorant of most of what happens 
in the nervous system, we know in this case that an upheaval profound 
enough to bring about unconsciousness took place, and that, on awak- 
ening, the state of consciousness was materially altered, both with 
respect to the affective tone and the conative disposition. These 
physiological modifications are observed whether the brain storm be 
the culmnation of intense mora! struggles, as in conversion; or 
whether it be otherwise consciously prepared, as in certain mystical 
ecstacies; or whether, still, it takes place quite independently of 
psychical influences, as in epilepsy. Instances of epileptic aura illus- 
trating this point are widely known. 

Curious alterations of vision are frequently observed after or be- 
fore brain storms of various kinds, notably in the epileptic aura and 
after the conversion crisis. Jonathan Edwards, the New England 
Divine, relates in the account of his conversion that afterwards “the 
appearance of everything was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, 
a calm, beautiful appearance of divine glory in almost everything.” 
Similarly the Reverend Mr. Peck writes how, the morning after his 
conversion-crisis, when he walked out in the field to work, “the 
glory of God appeared in all His visible creation. I well remember 
we reaped oats, and how every straw and head of the oats seemed, as 
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t were, arrayed in a kind of rainbow glory,—or to glow, if I may so 
express it, in the Glory of God.’” 

But there is no reason to expect that, in the main, nervous storms 
\f purely physiological origin, i, e., uncorrelated with purposive striv- 
ngs, will tend to the production of a more perfect personality. They 
may have any effect whatsoever. If, in certain instances, they bring 
joy and the triumph of altruistic impulses; in others, they induce 
sadness and reinforce egoistic tendencies. It is only when—I need 
not say “‘because’’® brain storms take place in connection with a realiza- 
tion of moral imperfection and a striving toward moral unification that 
dynamic readjustments conditioning the realization of the moral pur- 
pose may be expected. 

There is, however, a group of minor physiological effects of 
brain storms that conduce to the establishment of peace of mind and 
unity of purpose. We have in mind effects similar to those of a hot 
bath, of an exciting game, of a dose of alcohol. We are too prone to 
forget these commonplace means of refreshment and change of mind 
when we seek an explanation of the mental transformation that fol- 
lows upon certain brain storms. ‘The altered mood and attitude to- 
ward the world of the unwilling drunkard, when the passion has been 
satisfied, shows points of fundamental agreement with the state of 
mind of Mlle Vé as she recovers consciousness.’ 

The facts just recited justify, it seems, the statement that, in brain 
storms, dynamic relations of nervous elements undergo more or less 
temporary readjustments, resulting not only in sensory disturbances, 
but also in more extensive alterations that are reflected in the affective 
tone and the conative attitude of the subject. They justify also the 
belief that, independently of whatever influence the subject’s desires 
and efforts may exercise over the course of the physiological distur- 
bance, some of the changes are beneficial and fit in with the ideal 
purpose of the subject. 

* * * * 

Mlle Vé did not fail tu realize the great difficulty there is in con- 

ceiving of a power impersonal and yet divinely good. If, on the one 








*From the section “Appearance of Newness” in my study of Conversion, Amer 
Jr. of Psychol., VII, 1896, page 353. 

The terms “illuminé” and “rayonnant,” used by Mlle Vé may refer to visual im- 
pressions similar to the above. Usually, however, she uses words such as these, as oth- 
er mystics do, in a figurative meaning. 

*I do not mean to imply adherence to any metaphysical theory of the relation of 
mind and hody. 

"The interested reader will find a fuller discussion of the dynamics of the mystica! 
ecstacy in a book on mysticism soon to be published. 
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hand, the Experience lacked certain traits which, it seemed should be 
present in the action of a personal being, on the other hand, the practi- 
cal effect of the ecstasy seemed to her to point to a personal being as 
their cause. This train of thought came to a head in reflections fol- 
lowing the 14th Ecstasy: 


‘In this divine contact, I gather strength, light, a sort of vivifica- 
tion of my moral being, all things which, it seems to me, can come only 
from a Personal Being. I do not see how these forces could come 
from a blind energy. Am I not justified in ascending from the work 
to the Workman?” She concludes that an ‘act of faith’ is legitimately 
required of her. “I believe, then, that I have the right not to stop at 
mere observation, but for the sake of my moral life, to add the con- 
clusions of my unshakeable faith in a personal God.” 


We may observe in passing that this piece of reasoning is com- 
mon today to all those—and among them are found many dis- 
tinguished theologians—who base their religious faith upon “inner 
experience.” They, as well as Mile Vé, pass, as I have shown, from 
an influx of energy directed toward the realization of their ideal, to a 
personal God as its cause. This is a conception subject to scientific 


criticism. 


Mlle Vé may have kept, as she seems to say, an “unshakeable 
faith” in a personal God; she did not keep an unshakeable faith in the 
manifestation of that God in her trances. The “work” produced in 
them did not always seem necessarily to point to a personal God as 
the “Workman.” The last significant utterance she records on this 
point is the following, dated two months before the last Ecstasy (May 


ZIst): 


“IT am disturbed by that which takes place in me at the time of 
the Experience. I think of it almost constantly and I see less and 
less clearly into it. ‘This Experience, so frequently repeated, has re- 
mained for me inexplicable. Each time it possessed a living value for 
me. It is as real as any other inner experience, and each time it gives 
me the same impression of contact with a something outside of myself, 
yet within me, that reaches beyond me and envelops me. And now, 
when I think of it, I no longer find God, or at least not the God able 
to satisfy me, the God of Jesus Christ, and I almost come to the 
conclusion that I have allowed myself to be deceived by my imagina- 
tion, that there is nothing in it outside of my own self.” She had come 
to realize that it was all a question of the meaning she ascribed to 





"For a discussion of this point see Chapter XI of my “Psychological Study of Re- 


- 


ligion,” pp. 207-277. 
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various feelings and emotions, “! am compelled to observe,’ she 
wrote a little earlier, ‘‘that alone the meaning | give to it, instinctively 
and restrospectively, is religious and divine.”” And now doubt has 
come as to the correctness of that interpretation. 


When these thoughts had once found lodgment in her mind, the 
Great Experience ceased. Possible reasons for its cessation have 
already been mentioned. From now on, communon with Christ, with- 
out entire loss of consciousness, but in a condition similar to the first 
degrees of the assent of the soul to God in the scheme of the Great 
Christian Mystics, replaced the Experience as source of affective com- 
fort and moral energy. The Great Experience proved a wonderful, 
but a disappointing venture: the Christian God was not in it; perhaps 
nothing but her over-tense and eccentric self was in it. 

Re ay 

Experiences like that of Mlle Vé continue to be regarded among 
religious mystics and certain philosophers as of transcendental sig- 
nificance. They are said to bring down from heaven a spiritual 
manna, a germ, if no more, of absolute truth, to be won in no other 
way. To speak in cryptic terms such as these is much easier than to 
convey that which is actually revealed. In the past, philosophers 
have committed the folly of ascribing to God the characteristics which 
describe what happens to the self when it becomes unconscious. Since 
an unconscious trance was regarded as a merging of the soul with the 
divinity, the description of that condition was, they thought, a descrip- 
tion of the nature of the divine. The Neo Plantonists, their German 
followers, Eckhart, Boehme, and others, have said in substance: “Of 
God nothing can be affirmed, neither being nor life; for He is above 
all definitions;’”’ ‘God is neither this nor that; He is being without 
being; “Nichts werden ist Gott werden.” The puerility of descrip- 
tons of God by mere negatives is now generally acknowledged; but 
the mystical experience continues to be regarded as, somehow, a revela- 
tion of the Beyond. 

One of the curious points insisted upon by all mystics is the invul- 
nerability of their experience, and, therefore, the right to absolute as- 
surance in the truth of their revelations. But what is it that is incon- 
trovertible? Here the unanimity breaks down. ‘There are those 
who affirm the absolute certainty of “the truth of Berkeley’s theory 
of existence”’ revealed in a trance, of the existence of a particular saint 
who has appeared in an ecstasy, or of Christ, or of God. Wiliam 
James, more critical and cautious, limits himself to abstract terms: 
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The mystical ecstasy, he declares, speaks of the supremacy of the ideal, 
of security, of repose, of union. Others, still more wary, admit 
merely that, in the trance, the bare existence of a Beyond is revealed. 
If, they say, anything more is to be known, reason must discover it. 

Insistency upon the right of the mystic to regard his revelation as 
unassailable when nothing can be said about it, is, speaking mildly, 
unprofitable. When, however, invulnerability is afirmed of some- 
thing intelligible and really free from interpretative additions, it 
turns out to be just as obvious and meaningless an affirmation as, “I 
feel cold,” or, “I feel warm.”’ The experience of cold and warmth 
is, as sensation or feeling, obviously invulnerable; but what of it? 

What light does Mile Vé throw upon this problem? After the 
first Experience, she afirmed an absolute certainty of the action within 
her of an external, divine, and impersonal Power. No one need deny 
that she was absolutely certain of these things at the time. But that 
is a fact of very little significance. More important are the serious 
doubts that arose in her, after fuller acquaintance with the Experience, 
concerning the divinity and even the externality of the Power. Must 
not these doubts be accepted as proof that her assurance referred not 
to a fact of “immediate” experience but to a construction placed upon 
the immediately given? 

In the present instance the only unassailable, because immediate, 
“revelation”’ consisted in the following sequence of experiences: 


1. Various feelings of cold, of quivering, etc.; i. e., disturb- 
ances of sensory and moter enervation, coming and going with con- 
siderable swiftness and violence. 

2. A total and, usually, startingly sudden loss of consciousness. 

3. Various feelings similar to those characterizing the first 
phase, and a sense of fatigue or exhaustion. 

4. Various emotions and ideas determined by the subject’s pres- 
ent and past experiences, appearing throughout the conscious phases. 

5. Achange in the mood and moral attitude of the subject when 
compared with the pre-trance condition. This change seems to con- 
sist essentially in a disappearance of irritating tensions and of worry- 
ing impulses and cravings. Thus a greater degree of unification of 
the self is attained; and, correlated with it, a mood of greater optim- 


ism and energy. 


That all these things happen to Mlle Vé is, of course, incontro- 
vertible—so incontrovertible that she does not think of making that 
claim. It is with regard to the meaning she ascribes to these facts that 
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she makes a claim; namely, that they are manifestations of a power 
outside of herself and divine. 

The derived, interpretative nature of this proposition is estab- 
lished, not so much by the fact that she recognizes it as such, but by 
the appearance in her mind of doubts as to its truth. She could not 
have doubted her feeling of cold, or her sense of fatigue, or her 
greater hopefulness; but she could doubt an interpretation of these 
facts. 





WHAT DRIVES THE DREAM MECHANISM? 
Some Questions Raised by the Inventorial Analysis of Dreams 
BY LYDIARD H. HORTON 


T IS to be regretted that the attention bestowed upon the dream 

problem, and evidenced by a host of writers, has been so largely 

inspired by studies in the pathologic phases of sex-emotion a3 re- 

vealed through dream analysis. For this has tended to put off 
the day when dreams shall be studied in a truly scientific manner for 
the sake of their many-sided relationships to other questions, not 
merely psycho-medical in the current sense, but of deep import to 
certain backward branches of philosophy and of ethics. 

On the side of social ethics we can learn that dreams, if sanely 
and conservatively interpreted, shed light on our moral judgments of 
ourselves and of our feilow men; and on the side of philosophy, it is 
obvious that the careful and unbiased observation of dreams must 
serve to bring to a sharper focus the discussion of the relation be- 
tween mind and body. 

The intellectual discipline acquired in dream study, through the 
scientific methods above alluded to, should not fail to be of great 
aid in resolving many of the problems attaching to the study of Man. 
A proper understanding of dream mechanisms in the spirit of true 
science, as divorced from mere speculation and from the love of 
the poetical and picturesque features that dreams sometimes bring 
forth, should even help to bring into fruition both the practical side 
of ethics and the unfortunately still impractical aspect of the philoso- 
phy of the soul. For it would seem that the dream, as a new unit 
of investigation, might serve both sciences and still, as it were, side- 
step the dry-rot that has so notoriously accum lated in both ethics and 
philosophy. 

When considering the relation of the dream mechanisms to the 
total personality, or to the general stream of thought, one is reminded 
of Aristotle’s dictum “that the nature of things is best known in their 
smallest parts.” In this sense, the dream is a fragment of the person 
* that serves to show how the total mosaic of the personality is put to- 
gether. By studying dreams as stones in the edifice of thought we 
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can reach a perfectly clear idea of the process by which the larger 
nstructions of behaviour and of covert or of overt motives are 
reared. 

Our most covert thoughts, even before they reach consciousness, 
ire apt to be bared in dream analysis, justifying to a surprising de- 
vree Aristotle’s easy and ready assumption (in his essays on dreams) 
of the existence of trains of thought of which we are unaware. It 
seems as if only formal adherents of the school of John Locke, who 
denied the unconscious or subconscious processes, had any scientific 
excuse to remain in ignorance of what the dream has to offer in re- 
buttal of his historic denial. As to our overt thoughts, the ones 
that come to our mind in the battle of life, we can often test their 
utility and solidity by going into the workshop that prepares them, 
namely into the realm of our own dreams. There, as if one were 
visiting the smithy of an armorer, one can observe in process of as- 
sembly or of tempering for use, the very elements that are later to 
compose the effective apparatus of waking thought. Often, we can 
review our armament arranging itself in the dream when we are 
about to enter the lists of logical argument with some rival in our 
professional pursuit. More than once has it been my privilege to take 
a man through the armory of his own mind in this sense and show to 
him all the pieces-at-arms that are being made ready for his coming 
deeds. There one can see the craftsmanship of the soul, using ideas: 
some scattered about at loose ends, like bits of chain mail, others like 
plates of mail, overlapping neatly in series and (too obviously to be 
overlooked) destined to a particular purpose. Sometimes the revela- 
tion of purpose is so sharp, so unexpected to the individual visiting 
his own soul’s workshop that he is aghast. The facts are so bald, so 
convicting that it quite breaks up the pleasant analogy of the armor- 
er's shop, where all that is being forged and tempered acquires a cer- 
tain worth and dignity, Leing fraught with a use so noble as the art 
of self-defense or of manly aggression, Often the dream shows also 
that we are more than prepared for ignoble deeds! 

Yet, when one studies deeper than analogies can carry us, it is 
quite plain to be seen that the business of the mind consists to an over- 
whelming degree of processes pertaining directly to the necessary of- 
fense and defense in the struggle for existence. I am indeed far from 
agreeing that the element of phantasy and of idle embroidering of 
pleasant pictures upon the canopy of night plays so large a part as 
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Mrs. Foster has supposed in her excellent depiction of her own dream 
life.’ 

No analogy can do justice to what one finds in dream study 
through scientific method, as distinguished from purely descriptive 
and discursive or anecdotal studies of dreams. And yet the import- 
ance of dream study fails as yet to impress itself upon the larger 
audience that it is especially suited to satisfy. I allude to those who 
are earnest seekers after new light in the field of Ethics and in the 
Mind-Body problem. 


Section 1: Why Dreams Are Not More Scientifically Studied 

The slow progress being made in reaching a satisfactory explanation of dreams 
is due to a deficiency in the “drives” that move the interest of observers: 
(1) The dreamer himself is not always scientifically minded and is in- 
fluenced by egocentric drives. (2) The drive of scientific curiosity falls 
short of the goal for lack of sufficiently laborious study of other people's 
dreams at first hand. (3) The reputed absurdity of dreams and the tedious- 
ness of dream narratives make serious investigation precarious. 


There are a number of difficulties that must be overcome in 
passing from mere analogies to concrete presentations of the inner 
significance of the dream. For one thing, the average person, who 
may be tremendously interested in relating and in studying his own 
dream, acquires a large amount of apathy and disinterest when con- 
fronted with another person’s dream. In the former case there is a 
distinct “drive” that leads to a feeling of zest in making out the sig- 
nificance of one’s dream, the very circumstances of which create or 
constitute that ‘drive’ (apart from mere egotism) whereas no equal 
drive impels one to work out the meaning in the other man’s dream. 
In other words, the dream itself, as an object of study, fails to sup- 
ply sufficient incentive to any but a specialized group. This is largely 
because (when the dream is not one’s own) the seeming triviality of 
the interests agitated in the dream, and the general aspect of ir- 
relevancy repel rather than attract. 

It requires a special interest, not easily aroused, and a special 
situation to make a scientific study of dreams. The specimen cannot 
be examined at random, as one may examine architecture or hunt but- 





‘Yet I must agree with Dr. Morton Prince, who has contributed an introduction 
to her work, that this element has its importance and is in need of being brought 
to our attention, lest we try to make our theories of dream impose too rigid formulas 
upon the “imaginations of them that sleep,” as Thomas Hobbes phrases it. 

See Studies in Dreams by Mrs. Mary Arnold Foster, published by Messrs. George 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1920. An American edition is in prospect. 
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erflies, or explore geological strata. ‘There has to be a “‘sitting’’ with 
person who has had a dream and is willing to co-operate in giving 
lata about the fancy. It is only under these circumstances that one 
can come into sufficiently close touch with the realities of the matter 
to acquire an immediate personal comprehension of the phenomena of 
reams, and of whatever psychic force it is that makes dreaming. 
his force reveals its direction, its intensity and its modes to the man 
who will sit down with one subject after another and discuss the bear- 
ngs of the various association experiments that form the first analy- 
sis of the dream. First-hand knowledge is indispensable. 
In time, after one’s experience has become standardized, there is 
a sense that “history is repeating itself,” that the incidents that arise 
in dream study, the mechanisms that reveal their characteristic form, 
are almost literally “too familiar for words.’”’ One gets into the atti- 
tude of utilizing the conception of dream mechanism in practice, not 
caring very much to explain it to the first comer, because there is al- 
ways so much else to be done. In applying one’s information and 
technique to practical tasks there is the satisfaction of unraveling 
one more dream and one more mental tangle. For, by this time, one 
sees that the other man’s dream is interesting, and that his dream as 
an example of the adjustment of inner to outer relations (in Spencer- 
ian phrase) is a fascinating instance of the struggle for existence on 
its mental side. 


Section II: The Demand for Unified Views of Personality 

The psychoanalytic formulation of dream processes remains unsatisfactory be- 
cause it over-simplifies the data of dynamic and social psychology and dis- 
regards the large part played by purely physiological and sensory factors in 
driving the dream, let alone wishes, desires and other motives. 


The interest of the student of onirocritics now naturally shifts to 
the bigger questions underlying the dream—supposing, of course, 
that he is no longer obsessed in his intellectual workings by the fear 
that someone may catch him in the position of “overlooking the sex- 
ual symbolism.”” That is, when one has worked through an appren- 
ticeship in dream-study, one begins to realize that the argument about 
symbolism, fixed or otherwise, is one that could be indefinitely pro- 
longed, much to the comfort of our Freudian friends, without really 
accomplishing anything in the domain of a true psychology of human 
thought and motive. One has to look away from alleged entities like 
the Libido, the Censor, the “dream-work” of Distortion, and seek 
some less shifting (and I may say less shiftless,) concepts. 
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In sum, looking beyond the immediate, we seek the ultimat 
More simply, one is like a child, who, having become satiated with 
the variety of views to be obtained by looking through the objective o 
the kaleidoscope, with its endless repetitions of new but always more 
or less understandable patterns, wishes now for the refreshment of 
comprehending the total mechanism. 

This is but saying that the onirologist looks for the “dream 
drive,’ or major dispositions of forces, of which the particular images 
and fancies in dreams represent the by-products. 

Does this not place us immediately in touch with the controversy 
now being waged over the very fundamentals of Dynamic Psychology, 
as recently expounded by Professor Woodworth and as a matter at 
issue between him and Professor McDougall.’ 

Of course, we have already at hand the highly simplified answer 
of a large and very vocal school, which teaches that the Libido is the 
Urge within the psychic Cosmos, that its elan vital is best considered 
as a form of the well and favorably known sexual impulse. This, no 
doubt, should make us feel that we are on familiar ground. It takes 
the sense of strangeness away from our unaccustomed exploration of 
the Beyond in mental action. But the trouble with the formulation of 
a Libido as the essence of all drives and sub-drives, is that the facts 


are largely forced and twisted and the true difficulties smoothed away, 
apparently for just that “sense of the familiar in the unfamiliar” which 
gives the touch of fascination to the theory of the Freudians. They 
say the sex motive is the dynamic force of the dream, making but few 
exceptions, and these only in favor of young children or of those who 
are moved by elemental infantile drives such as the food interest. 


rHE DISPUTATION OVER “DRIVES” 


The objection to this sort of theory is now fully realized by thos: 
who are turning to social psychology. There the variety, the inter 
relations and sometimes the contradictions among the so-called emo- 
tions and instincts furnish an immediate refutation of any theory that 
aims at too simplified a view of the “force” that drives the human 
animal. As a result, we have these discussions, of which that arising 
between Professors Woodworth and McDougall is an enlightening 
example, as to whether conative dispositions, the Endeavor of man, as 
Hobbes called it, can be explained on any unified basis at all. Profes- 





*Fuily cited on page 240. 
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or Woodworth is a partisan of “many drives,” many separate 
nechanisms capable of setting up drives of their own, while Professo¢ 
\{cDougall, sees many conative interests but fixes his eye especially 

,on the common roots that gives solidarity to man’s efforts at adjust 
nent. 

I confess that I got somewhat lost in following their argument 
secause I am used to narrowing my own perspective when dealing with 
human motive, in order (so I excuse it) that I may better observe the 
phenomena in question. I have not reached the point of surveying 
the whole field; nor am I sure that anyone has. But I feel that when 
two eminent psychologists lock horns on this subject it points to an 
issue worth battling for in one field of the psychological range. The 
particular ground on which the contest is to be waged is not yet picked 
out. In fine, to meet in battle ardor on the question of whether human 
‘drive’ is particular or general, whether it belongs to scattered 
mechanisms or to a hierarchy of related mechanisms, mutually depen- 
dent, is not yet fighting for a foothold on any particular point; it is 
nore in the nature of two champions feeling each other out. And very 
interesting it is, and profitable to the spectators. 

Now I have said that dreams furnish the simplest cases for mind- 


study. Without prejudice, therefore, as to what may eventuate from 
the struggle I have adverted to, I would propose to consider definite 
examples of the question of ‘‘what drives the dream.” 


Section III: The Bizarre Compounding of Drives in Dreaming 

Many specific cases of seemingly absurd dream imagery can be explained as the 
concurrent effects or confluescence of separate drives. Among dream-drives 
one is logically compelled to include ordinary sensory cues. They should be 
distinguished and classified as external drives. These are apt to require— 
in the case of dreams—a process of “resolution” as complex as that de- 
manded by the other sort of motive power or motives, namely the drives 
that seem to originate internally to the nervous system. In the elaboration 
of any given dream, Nature fails to recognize any such boundaries: for 
external and internal drives alike pursue their career toward resolution, 
commingling their effects in the phantasmagoria, without distinction. This 
is not what we should expect in waking thought, and that is what makes 
dream-fancy so often enigmatic. 


The Desire for Manipulation is one that is coming to be regarded 
as one of the more fundamental drives that pervade the life of an 
individual. Its recognition in education, and the embodiment of its 
rationale in social psychology, promise to give us quite new chapters 
n the adjustment of human relations. The individual that James de- 
scribed thirty years ago as a stranger in his own world, may come in 
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for a deeper consideration—from a preventive and therapeutic stand. 
point—when we realize that this “instinct” is entitled to high rank. 
among human motives and that it is a striving for a satisfaction su; 
generis. 

It happens that the first dream that I published, namely the Snake 
Dream of a little girl, proved to be distinctly related to the idea o/ 
manipulating successfully a combination of tools necessary to draw 
water from a certain well on the farm. 

Certainly, the tendency that set up the action or “mentation” of 
the dream was psychic. The dream was not set up by a physical sen- 
sation or stimulus of a somatic nature, nor with respect merely to 
perceiving a situation passively. 

The trial and error process (mostly the error) was present in 
the sense that adjustment of mental forces fell short of what proved 
to be the concrete aim attributable to the waking self. The child did 
not dream of herself manipulating the tools, but of her father as the 
personage in the dream who was successfully handling and despatch- 
ing snakes that had bucket handles in their heads. The performance 
of drawing water at the well was thus vicariously represented in two 
ways: substitution of snakes for the bucket, and substitution of father 
for self. 


MECHANISM OF THE DEFLECTION OF IMPULSE 


Such substitutions also must be explained: for error, or failure 
of exact aim, is itself a dynamic fact; and “trial-and-error” is only a 
term to conjure with unless we describe particularly how the error is 
brought about. 

The “error” of the child in substituting the father image for 
herself may be explained: her wish to draw water in person was not 
the only drive. There was other work going forward besides the 
bare striving for manipulation. ‘There was an impulse to assert com- 
petency, under the principle that McDougall calls “self-assertion.” 
There was correspondingly, an idea, desire or interest (operated by 
the impulse that we know so well in children) toward impersonation 
of a more advanced elder person. Far be it from me to attempt to 
classify this tendency, in or out of the category of “instincts.” We 
recognize this drive more readily than we can pigeonhole it. We sce 
that it gave a new s/ant to the drive for manipulation per se. It con- 
stituted the concurrent and disturbing “other drive” that modified the 
straight tendency toward manipulation in fancy. Or, to coin a word 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PERCEPTION AND APPERCEPTION IN SLEEP 


The dream. is initiated by scratching sensations on the 
dreamer’s ear produced by a mouse which was emerging 
from the bed clothes. The memories that were still semi- 
active in the dreamer’s mind are indicated within circles 
and squares, while the cloudy outlines represent the three 
successive mental pictures that resulted. 

The striking thing about this dream is that the least 
relevant image appears first, followed by a second which 
approximates to a perception of reality while the third 


is a scientifically concrete representation of the scratching 
movement of a small mammal. In the dream it forms a 
visual picture analogous to the tracings of the scratch re- 
flex on the smoke-drum of the laboratory kymograph. 

This dream suggested to the writer in 1912 a solution 
for the apparent time inversion. The next dream (Door 
Slam Dream) is intended to illustrate this mechanism with 
more exactitude. 
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shall need, it provided the “deflex” that conditioned the normal re- 
ponse. Hence, in her dream, the child does not carry out in propria 
rsona the pent-up desire to draw water at the well. The other 
esire had cut in, leading to imagery that—to describe it in popular 
arlance—‘‘killed two birds with one stone.”’ Thus did the reconcilia- 
on of the two existing tendencies take the form of a dream selection 
oniric election) of father’s image to “stand for’’ the dreamer in the 
ruise of a competent person.* 
Through case after case where similar shifts are seen in dreams 
we learn that “trial-and-error” simply indicates the inaccuracy of 
im, prevailing in the operation of a drive towards its goal. It is 
lue to a diversion created by “other drive.” At the same time these 
‘errors’ can frequently be mapped out in the simple terms of stimulus 
and reaction, at the physiological level of explanation, and with the 
idvantage of refining the principle of the “‘deflex,”’ which I have tried 
to set forth. This tends to bring the “irrelevancy of dreams” within 
the purview of conceptions like that of the conditioned reflex as in the 
work of Pavlov and in v. Bechterev’s “Reflexology.” Irrelevancy 
means only here that the dreamer seems to fail in “hitting the nail on 
the head” when his performance of perception or apperception is 


judged by applying the standard of waking thought or discourse. The 
superiority of the waking mind in reaching its aim can be explained as 
a lessened liability to the “deflex,” since the waking or alert or “vigi- 
lant” mind is—almost by definition—a mental apparatus in such a 
state of acquired momentum that minor deflecting forces do not great- 





*It is to be noted throughout these explanations that they presuppose limits to the 
number of influences from the sensorium and memory. Though open to all winds, 
the dream is not necessarily in fact receiving gusts from every quarter of the mentak 

mpass. The way the “wind” actually blows is a matter to be ascertained by study- 
ng the tell-tale “straws.” Freudians seem to have been thrown off their reckoning by 
failure to grasp the distinction between a sub-active or subconscious reminiscence 
ind the purely passive state of potential but non-aroused memory. They lump the 
two as “latent content,” going beyond the reasonable views set. forth in Sir William 
Hamilton’s teaching on “latent ideas” and overlooking Aristotle’s ever important dis- ° 
tinction between Memory and Reminiscence. Instead, they achieve a confused dis- 
crimination between manifest content and latent content, whereby (in actual practice) 
they are enabled to throw aside the evidential items in the former and to concentrate 
the interpretative skill upon the latter—that latent content which is often wholly in 
the mind of the interpreter and not at all to be found among the, determinants of the 
iream., 

It is unfortunate that the theories of both Bergson and Freud have for twenty 
years lent themselves to the loose hypothesis that apperception in dreams is achieved 
'y an act involving the entire memory. On the contrary, experience with dream 
inalysis teaches that outside of a more or less circumscribed field of activated mem- 
‘ries, the act of reminiscence in dreaming (redintegration) is largely independent of 
the real “unconscious mind” which consists of inactive neurograms. (See Morton 
Prince’s “The Unconscious” pages 149, 248-254, and especially middle of page 255). 
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ly alter its smooth course. Like a ship that has headway, it also has 
better steerage-way. The converse of this formula, as applying to 
the dreamer’s mind, could be expounded in countless ways, for which 
I need not take time now. 

The essential principle, as yet little utilized by psychologists, is 
that the dreaming mind is responsive to altogether too many influ- 
ences, whereby it tends to compose into some sort of unity all the per- 
ceptions and apperceptions that are aroused in it from any source. 

From this standpoint we can explain away the apparent “sym- 
bolism” of the combination between snake and bucket imagery. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF STIMULUS-IDEAS 


The “selection” (oniric election, as we might say) of the snake 
image to “represent’’ the bucket at the well would constitute for Freu- 
dians a good example of the “dream-work of condensation.” It is, 
however, a mechanism peculiarly well known to those children who 
have been, in more than one generation, brought up on the tale of 
Alice in Wonderland. For the author gave them examples galore of 
what he called “portmanteau words,” signifying two meanings packed 
into one word. The term had found its way into common English 
speech and was on its career toward the Dictionary, before ‘“‘condensa- 
tion’”’ in the Freudian sense was heard of. Lewis Carroll himself, 
giving to the r-atter his characteristic mathematician’s touch, expound- 
ed quite unmistakably the principle of resolution or reconcilement of 
mental tendencies, in his preface to “the Hunting of the Snark.” Like 
many of his writings, it is ludicrous, but none the less strictly scien- 
tific in import. 

Let us scan this bit of psychological horse-play, and try to realize 
how fundamental is the principle embodied in the examples offered by 
Lewis Carroll. His illustrations should give the final touch to our 
conception of the rationale at work in the little girl’s dreaming mind 
when she created an “absurd” picture of snakes with bucket-handles 
attached to their heads. 


LEWIS CARROLL ON “PORTMANTEAU WORDS” IN A. D. 1876 


Humpty Dumpty’s theory of two meanings packed into one word, like a 
portmanteau, seems to me the right explanation for all [the hard words in the 
poem of the Jabberwock. ] 

For instance, take the two words “fuming” and “furious.” Make up your 
mind that you would say both words, but leave it unsettled which you will say 
first. Now open your mouth and speak. If your thoughts incline ever so little 
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wards “fuming,” you will say “fuming-furious,” if they turn, by even a hair’s 
eadth, towards “furious,” you will say “furious-fuming”; but if you have that 
rest of gifts, a perfectly balanced mind, you will say “frumious.” 
Supposing that, when Pistol uttered the well-known words 
Under which king, Bezonian? Speak or die! 

istice Shallow had felt certain that it was either William or Richard, but had not 
en able to settle which, so that he could not possibly say either name before the 
ther, can it be doubted, that rather than die, he would have gasped out “Ril- 
hiam!” A. D. 1876—Preface to the Hunting of the Snark. 


HOW DREAM ITEMS ACQUIRE THEIR ATTRIBUTES 


Similarly, in the Snake Dream of the little girl, we detect a two- 
in-one vicarious representation of known objects of thought. Con- 
fining ourselves to the loop-headed snakes, wé can follow out the pro- 
cess by which the bizarre imagery was brought into being. It rep- 
resented, i. e. corresponded to, a reconcilement of two or more drives 
centering upon the manipulation of the bucket as the ultimate goal. 
The analysis brought out most clearly that the child had attached to 
this operation all the connotations of danger. And these in turn had, 
in the abstract, become focused around the idea of snakes. Further, 
showing how one can narrow down to realities, we found that the child 
and her playmates had gone so far as to apply the word “snaky” to 
any dangerous thing, and particularly to slippery and otherwise peril- 
ous rocks near the farm, at the edge of the sea. This modicum of 
“symbolism,” if such it is, was therefore already on hand—tout trouvé 
as the French say—and does not imply special symbolizing tendencies. 
as mystic attributes of the dreaming mind. This simple associative 
trend or drive was what inhibited the representation of the bucket as 
a simple cylindrical object, earmarked only by the usual and necessary 
loop-handle. It became, through the process of “‘deflection”’ of stim- 
ulus and resolution of combined tendencies, a snake with the unmistak- 
able attribute of the bucket. Conversely, it was a bucket-handle with 
the unmistakable attribute of the snakes, namely danger. 

The same explanation, mutatis mutandis, applies to the ‘‘errors”’ 
in the representation of self as father, and of the well itself as the 
square-headed snakes. Thus, what we might at first call a simple 
manipulation dream involving crude conceptions in the course of child- 
ish imagination, turns out to be a highly definite reconcilement of three 
or four drives, meeting in a considerable emotional conflict, and form- 
ing a set of “mixed motives.” 

If this sort of complexity is to be found in elemental dreams of 
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the wish-fulfillment type of childhood, how shall we expect to find 
simple solutions awaiting us when we come to the more complex types 
of mentation, which Professor Woodworth and Professor McDougal! 
concern themselves withal ? 

In the meantime, while we may await with interest further ex- 
change of views between these two psychologists, is it not well to stud) 
simple examples of “drive” in dreams, as the surest means of laying 
hold of something definite that will help us to build a picture of what 
the conflict of opinion is about? 


THE COMMON DENOMINATOR OF ALL DREAM DRIVES 


What I wish to put forward as the principle of all dream drives 
is not any one thing that can be classified under the head of an in- 
stinct, a wish, a stimulus from external or internal sources or any 
form of transmuted mystic energy but simply the sum or rather the 
dynamic resultant of a considerable variety of forces impinging upon 
the nerve channels at the moment. The process of dreaming is es- 
sentially the finding of the resultant of these forces and the projection 
into consciousness of the images that are experientially coupled with 
particular nerve-patterns mobilized in this “resolution.” 


SENSORY STIMULI VIEWED AS EXTERNAL DRIVES 


One of the simplest approaches to the problem of how the ner- 
vous system behaves—and we know this means how it conducts stimu- 
li—is to try to conceive of the mechanism of perception. ‘To observe 
that mechanism as a thing responding to a stimulus is, after all is 
said and done, certainly equivalent to watching a drive at work in 
the simplest phase of motive power to which the term can be applied. 
We shall have to observe some of the incongruous products of the 
reconcilement of tendencies arising from unrelated sources of excita- 
tion. ' 

In the Scratch Reflex Dream (March, 1916) I illustrated the er- 
roneous and fanciful apperception or perception of a scratching sen- 
sation on the dreamer’s ear. I showed how the normal course of 
perceptive impulses had been deflected into irrelevant channels, left 
more open or permeable owing to a conversation of the night before. 
In this way I defined the conception of “approximations” to the exact 
recognition of the stimulus. By implication, I foreshadowed the pres- 
ent statement regarding the “‘deflex’”’ which is the active factor in lead- 
ing perception astray. Yet in this earlier example I did not attempt 
to show exactly the mechanism of conduction whereby the “‘deflec- 
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in’ and the irrelevancy to the stimulus are produced. It was suf- 

iently indicated that the concept of “mental reactions’’ in perception 
was germane to the explanation of dreams. I cited the standardized 
conceptions of Ladd and Woodworth’s Physiological Psychology as 
showing the way to deeper analysis of the why and wherefore of false 

ception in sleep.* 

rIME RELATIONS BETWEEN SENSORY-DRIVE AND DEFLEX-DRIVE 


In the hypothetical case of the Door Slam Dream, based on Dr. 
}ohn Abercrombie’s famous example, I showed by a diagram how the 
flection from the true course of recognizing the stimulus would, 
is a question of time relations, result in letting the wrong idea get 
head of the right idea-of the stimulus. .The, explanation at.,.this 
stage was put on the basis of the neural phenomenon of “facilitation.” 
| showed that the stimulus sent out from the auditory area _(in,the 
case of the Door Slam) would affect memory centers beyond the im- 
mediate realm of the correct perception. In the remoter tissues the 
reactivity would have beenpreviously “facilitated,” and would thus 
detonate ahead of the true perceptual center which might nevertheless 
have begun immediately to elaborate its normal and characteristic re- 
sponse, by fulminations in the correct nerve centers. The apparent 
inversion of time is thus simply due to the shorter period that it takes 
to evoke a wrong response (when this is the readier of the two) as 
compared with the normally longer time that it takes for the nervous 
system to find the strictly relevant response,° 4 


- 





‘Ladd and Woodworth have in simple fashion stated the case of trial percepts, 
ilthough it will be necessary to analyze the matter further for our purposes :— 
PERCEPTION AS A FORM OF REACTION 
In cases of difficult perception, however, it is often possible to observe the 
gradual development of a percept. A sudden and startling stimulus may call out 
in immediate motor response, attended by mental confusion, which then gradually 
gives way to a clear perception of the nature of the stimulus or of the object 
ndicated by it. At other times, an unfamiliar stimulus, especially a curious 
ound, may give rise to a rapid successjon of “trial percepts” which are promptly 
rejected, each for the next, till ‘one is Yeachéd which Satisfies the mind. A few 
seconds may see the whole series of tentative interpretations gone through with, 
ind a satisfactory percept reached. In such cases, perception has definitely the 
character of response by “trial and error ;” varied reactions, provided by instinct 
and previous training, are tried in succession, till one is reached which gives sat- 
isfaction. On the other hand, the perception of a familiar object has the character 
of a well-learned reaction which is recalled swiftly and automatically by the 
timulus, —Ladd & Woodworth, page 594, Chapter IX. 
‘It may be of help to suggest here that our use of metaphor and figures of speech 
in ordinary conversation arise very naturally from the experience that we get through 
accidental departures from relevancy. Such lapses as Spoonerisms, however, exhibit 
not so much the picturesquesness and resourcefulness of free-play in language, as they 
do the rigid and often Tistheseing consequences of time-inversion due to differences 
in “finding-time” as explained; ¢. g. “Excuse me, sir, I think you are occupewing my 
I if you will come with me I will sew you to a sheet.” 
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It is necessary to extend similar concepts to cover those alterna. 
tive cases where the ‘“‘deflex” or disturbance put upon the elaboration 
of the normal perceptive reaction partakes of the nature of “reinforce. 
ment.’ For this phenomenon too, I was able to supply a diagram 
that adequately depicted the confluescence of stimuli in the canaliza- 
tions of the nervous system. 


DEFLECTING EFFECT OF FACILITATIONS AND REINFORCEMENTS 


Neither of these diagrams could be used to do full justice to com. 
plex internal drives. Still, we may read into the diagram submitted 
with the Door Slam Dream a suggestion about the relation of “facili- 
tation” to internal drives. For the physiology of facilitation itself, 
especially when coupled with the fact that systems of ideas appear to 
continue self-facilitated over periods of years, leads directly to the 
concept of a more or less autonomous, self-acting reservoir of nervous 
dispositions. 

A hint of how massively so-called “‘facilitations’” may act is con- 
tained in the story of the Scratch Reflex Dream. In this case the 
““deflex”” was an apperception-mass related to microscopy and reflex- 
ology (conversation with Dr. X.) which “detonated”’ at the scratch 
of a mouse’s paw. The conversation about scratch reflexes was itself 
the product of many drives, but for the purpose of dream analysis it 
needed only to be considered as a single source of drive. ‘Thus, exact 
localizing of the source of drives should prove a great simplification; 
and it is worth noting that it is more frequently attainable through the 
Reconstitutive Method than through the less circumspect methods of 
Freud and of Jung, known as the Reductive and Constructive Metli- 
ods, respectively. 


Section IV: Dynamic View of Nervous System Clarifies Dream Drives 

If we take our first steps in dynamic psychology on the concrete basis of studying 
simple drives in the dream, we shall inevitably realize that a dynamic con- 
cept of the neural machine is essential to progress toward disentangling the 
mixed motives encountered in social psychology. Whether we deal with the 
emotions or the intellectual processes under-lying the formation of senti- 
ments in normal life and of “complexes” in the sense of abnormal psy- 
chology, we shall be forced to acknowledge the immense contribution of 
mechanical and certainly physiological elements to the sum of adjustments 
that determines behavior. This takes us back to a consideration of older 
conceptions too long neglected; notably, we turn to the formulation of the 
“automatic self,” originally described (if not specifically so named) by René 
DesCartes, and amplified by Huxley. 
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MECHANISM OF TIME INVERSION ILLUSTRATED 


This is a modern picturization of Dr. Abercrombie’s 
ilustration, which caused him to raise the question of time 
inversion (Dr. John Abercrombie, 1830). To obtain the 
proper succession of events as they appeared in the dream 
the scenes should be followed from right to left, ending 
with door slam which, in reality, awakened the dreamer. 
On the other hand, the succession from left to right repre- 
sents the order in which the actual mental images were 
subconsciously aroused. It is well to bear in mind that 
all these dreams (like the one pictured above) are ca- 
pable of a more refined analysis than is customarily given. 
This analysis as will be seen from further examples, tends 


to displace eventually the interpretations that are based 
on more far-fetched symbols. The reconstitutive method 
should enable one to “fetch back” only those memories 
that have been fetched far by the dreamer’s mind. Cases 
like Dr. Abercrombie’s are by no means rare. The mech+ 
anism of time inversion figures prominently in everyday 
life; not only in the amusing lapses of speech which are 
known as Spoonerisms (after an English dean of that 
name) but also in errors of the typewriter and of the lino- 
typer. The daily newspapers bear ample evidence of the 
latter; they depend, like the rest, on the permature action 
of the nerve path owing to its being “facilitated.” 
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The task of the onirologist should be to fill.the gap that still sep. 
arates our understanding of the dreams (as here illustrated) from ; 
parallel understanding of the more complex waking drives. In the 
meantime, it is relevant to read a portion of Professor McDougall’s 
presentation of the problem of waking drives, in which he contends 
for a certain degree of unity in motivation, which Professor Wood- 
worth had been at some pains to impugn in his own “Dynamic Psy- 
chology.” 


Let me deal first with the acquired capacities. In my Social Psychology | 
wrote, “Are, then, thesé instinctive impulses the only motive powers of the 
human mind to thought and action?” I answered this question as follows: 
“In the developed human mind there are springs of action of another class, name- 
ly, acquired habits of thought and action. An acquired mode of activity be- 
comes by repetition habitual, and the more frequently it is repeated, the more 
powerful becomes the habit as a Course of impulse of motive power. Few habits 
can equal in this respect the principal instincts; and habits are in a sense derived 
from, and secondary to, instincts. . . . Habits are formed only in the service 
of the instincts’”’ (p. 43). 1 thus admitted and stated the case which Prof. 
Woodworth has made his own, so far as acquired habits are concerned. But 
Woodworth’s extension of the principle to all special capacities, both native and 
acquired, has led me to re-examine the problem of ‘drives’ in connection with 
motor habits, about which I had long felt some uneasiness. It may be that I am 
the victim of contra-suggestibility; for this re-examination leads me to doubt 
whether even motor habits of the most pronounced kind contain any intrinsic 
‘drive.’ The most deeply rooted motor habit that I can discover in myself is 
perhaps the repetition of the alphabet with a particular rhythm which [ learnt 
as a young child: Now, if I launch myself on the repetition of the alphabet and 
if I check myself in mid-career, I do experience a sense of dissatisfaction and 
incompleteness, a vague unsatisfied tendency to complete the process, which 
might be taken as evidence of the intrinsic drive of this habit. But I submit that 
it can be otherwise explained. First, the rhythm has a certain form or scheme 
which is vaguely present to my consciousness as a whole when I set out to repeat 
the alphabet, and the failure explicitly to fill out, to realize, this scheme leaves a 
sense 6f incompleteness. But this again depends upon the original purpose of 
repeating the whole alphabet.’ It has frequently happened to me that I found 
myself uncertain of the-grder of sequence of some letters of the alphabet, more 
especially of the letters I, J. KL, as, for example, in using a dictionary. My 
practice on such occasions is to repeat the alphabet from the beginning with the 
habitual rhythm, until I come to the required letter. When I have reached this 





*R. S. Woodworth, Ph.D., Dynamic Psychology, Columbia University Press, 1918. 
W. McDougall, F. R. S., Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion, Mind; vol. xx% 


new series, No. 115, paper read March, 1920. ; . : s 
"Italics mine; for emphasis of what seems to fit in with the idea of a “se*-of-the- 


mind” limiting the career of the drive; as stated by me on page following. 
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tter, my purpose is attained, and I experience no tendency to run on further, no 
ense of incompleteness or dissatisfaction. That is to say, this very old and 
ell-established motor habit seems to have no intrinsic ‘drive,’ but seems to de- 
nd for its ‘drive’ wholly upon the purpose of the moment, a drive entirely 
‘trinsic to itself. 
| arrive at the same result when I examine my performance of any other 
ibitual action. And I challenge Prof. Woodworth and all of you to examine 
ur motor facilities critically from the point of view of this question. I think 
su will be led to share my conclusion that the motor habit contains no intrinsic 
lrive; it determines how we shall execute cur purposes, but does not prompt and 
sustain the doing. 
SELF-LIMITING OR FINAL CAUSES IN THE DREAM 

Now I may safely leave Professor Woodworth and Professor 
McDougall to fight out their seeming differences in the field of the 
waking mental operations. I have neither the courage nor the insight 
to adventure into this broader terrain, now. But I do find myself 
somewhat at hume when it comes to the dream. , 

It seems to me that in his last paragraph Professor McDougal} 
has put his finger upon the very point that I am personally so anxious 
to develop’ concerning the dream as a resolution of physiological 
states. Following this principle we shall perhaps understand why a 
drive puts a mechanism through its paces and then “lets up.” 

Now Professor McDougall cites the intention as a factor in 
reaching the point where there is no further drive. Something quan- 
titates the drive at the start. 

This is akin to my view that in every dream there is a similar set 
that mitigates the drive and leads it to let up. This is the fact that 
explains why we so often rest satisfied by “absurd” completions of a 
train of thought and why, in the dream, we so obviously often fall 
short of completing the idea as waking standards would require. 

The original set (when identified) proves to have shaped the 
dream, much as the “‘set’’ or an ellipsograph prescribes the oval’s curve. 

It is my contention that there is some automatic adjustment made 
at the start of a drive that sets the point of expiration of the tendency. 
Until that set point is reached in the distribution of nervous energy, 
the flow is moved by a vis a tergo. This tendency or rather the mu- 
tually deflecting interplay of several tendencies, constitutes the ‘power 
behind the dream.” Each individual component drive may be regard- 
ed as set for a certain trajectory, oriented to a certain direction (or 
path in the nervous system) but also limited according to its original 
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set so that it does not go on indefinitely. Reconcilement of tendencies 
s perpetually the goal. This confers the aspect of unity in dreams. 

We need to conceive in mechanistic terms what Aristotle vaguely 
assumed as an “entelechy,’’ meaning that which works out its selt- 
ontained trend “‘in the line of the goal.”’ To visualize such a mechan- 
ism in neural or even in psychologic terms is to give a complete answer 
to the question, “What drives the dream?” 


Section V: The Canalization Concept of the Nervous System 

The DesCartes-Huxley-Claparéde archetype of the human nervous system rep- 
resents a mechanistic conception to which psychophysiologists are gradually 
reconciling themselves. It is being generally admitted that the only way to 
conceive of the nervous system is in terms of canalization: but the emphasis 
of the “Behaviorist” schaol upon the word reflex and the promises held out 
by Pavlow’s demonstrations of the “conditioned reflex” have diverted at- 
tention from the still serviceable term canalization, and its rich implications. 
While it is the function of “reflexology” to demonstrate experimentally the 
integrative and hierarchic aspects of the nerve paths, it would be a mistake 
on the part of psychologists to abandon all hope of finding their way through 
the labyrinth of mental reactions by methods peculiarly their own. The 
psychoanalytic school having chosen to escape from their dilemma by flying 
into the face of facts on wings of anthropological fancy (as insecurely as 
Icarus of old) it remains for the psychologists to find some guiding “thread 
of Ariadne.” This desideratum, we submit, is furnished by the “tap and 
reservoir” analogy recently revived in psychology. It corresponds to the 
scheme of external and internal drives, and is useful in refining the concept of 
canalizations. By holding to this thread of thought we shall not get lost in 
studying dreams, and we shall the sooner make an end of the mystery to 
which we have too long paid tribute. 


The reason that we do not visualize the dream mechanism any 
better is that we are still floundering in a sea of imperfect analogies, 
and that we have never worked out the nervous system as a mechan- 
ism, as a tool of the soul, so that we can teach its known properties 
as simply as the telephone company explains the new automatic “call” 
system. It may be beyond my power to escape from analogies, and 
certainly, I shall not in one paper make the operation of the nervous 
system in dreaming as easy to comprehend as the operations of the 
new automatic switchboard. But certainly, having pretended to vis- 
ualize for my own use the processes of dream activity, I should prove 
myself very dull if I could not come near to explaining the dream as 
the mechanistic tool of the spiritual soul. 


THE NERVE SYSTEM A MACHINE FOR RECONCILING DRIVES 


My object is to set forth the requirements of a neural mechanism 
that will give effect to drives with a self-limiting extent and at the same 
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time mediate that reconcilement of neural tendencies which is thi 
essential task of the mind in the relaxation of sleep. 


When it comes to the problem of conceiving how nervous im- 


pulses are routed in the nervous system to form drives, some means 
of cutting the Gordian Knot of our ineptitude must be found. For | 
dare to think that there is no need of foregoing to-day the satisfactio: 
of treating of drives somewhat trenchantly, as a means of setting fre: 
one’s scientific imagination. We turn therefore to the conceptions o! 
a well-known biological psychologist. 

It is Claparéde, of Geneva, who states the essential nature o:! 
mechanistic reactions to the stimulus, as we must perforce visualize 
them in order to prepare our understanding to comprehend the inter- 
relations of external and internal drives. The following is taken 
from his ““Experimental Pedagogy :’”* 








CLAPAREDE 





ON THE TAP AND RESERVOIR ANALOGY FOR MIND 











How is the organism going tc make its choice, its selection of the most 
suitable reaction ? 

Old-fashioned psychology settled the difficulty by placing in the individual 
an entity (Soul, Ego, Will, Apperception) which had just this “faculty” of 
choice, decision. But that does not solve the problem it simply avoids it by 
substituting a word for an explanation. 

In order to explain this process of choice, we must not attribute the power 
to one special faculty, but we must show how choice results from the given 
circumstances at the moment when the decision occurs. These circumstances are 
in the main the following: there is a need to be satisfied, and an object (perceived 
or represented) capable of satisfying it. These circumstances concur in giving 
rise to the reaction adapted to its satisfaction. 

Suitable choice (‘“‘choix adapté” i. e. decision that harmonises with the well- 
being of the organism) is a process of reflex-action type. It is not some mysteri- 
ous power that chooses, but it is the want and the object combined which together 
effect the selection of the reaction most appropriate to the organism. One can 
conceive how this process of choice is carried out in a purely mechanical fashion: 
We all know “the penny in the slot” automatic distributors of chocolate, which 
are so constructed that they bring out a tablet of chocolate when they contain 
one, and return the coin when they are empty. Our organism is similar to this 
apparatus, with this difference, that instead of having been made all at once, its 
interior works have been fashioned little by little by the experience of preceding 
generations, by heredity and by selection: 


Let us now try to picture to ourselves how this physiological mechanism 





‘Dr. Ed. Claparéde, Experimental Pedagogy and Psychology of the Child, Trans. 
Louch & Holman; London, Edward Arnold, 1913. 
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be worked, by virtue of which only those stimuli which correspend only to the 
rest of the moment are permitted to set up a reaction, while those stimuli 
|: awaken no interest remain a dead letter for the organism. 

Let us suppose that there is in the organism a large reservoir of energy, the 
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tion of which is to irrigate with energy and to bring into play useful re- 






ns. This reservoir is furnished with a number of taps, each of which controls 





irrigating pipe of a special reaction, so that when one of these taps is open the 






vising force carried through the pipe will start the reaction which depends on 






pening of this particular tap. Each tap is provided with a lock and the key 





the stimulus or exciting cause. In a viable organism -it is evident that the 






would not be capable of being opened unless the reaction it controlled were 






ise to the organism. ‘To ensure this, the opening of each tap would depend 

t only on the stimulus but also on the need of the moment. These double 

pendences would be realized if the lock of each tap were provided with a 

vhole which varied in shape according to the wants of the organism, so that 

h tap could only be turned by a key which fitted the keyhole that is, by the 
timulus corresponding to the need of the moment. 

By this arrangement a key (a stimulus) would 6nly be able to turn on the 

» of a certain reaction if the turning on of the tap by this key were good for the 

vanism—and consequently the dynamogenization of useful reactions would take 
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ce only in conformity with the well-being of the organism. 
This is a very rough outline! It appears to date from the time of Descartes, 







o, in order to explain reactions, introduced little pipes running all over the 
dy. But the physiology of today hardly permits of any more exact metaphor. 
\nd it may be said that things go on AS IF this reservoir, these taps, and these 
icks, with their variable, changeable keyholes, really existed. The exact way in 
vhich these arrangements are made in the nervous system matters little to us 
psychologists. What is most important here is to convince ourselves that the 


selection of a reaction can be carried out mechanically by the stimulus, under the 
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nfluence of interest. 






Lest we despise the archaic aspect of a mechanical hypothesis, 

devised for symbolical purposes three hundred years ago by the in- 
; ventor of analytic geometry, it is well to recall the support given to 
this biologic symbolism by so modern a physiologist as Thomas Hux- 
ley. This scholarly exponent and proponent of the doctrine of evo- 
: lution and of the reign of natural law showed that Des Cartes’ picture 

of pipe lines and valves satisfied all the essential principles of nerve 
action. No better device of explanation had been found, where- 
withal to schematize the complex relations within the nerve mass. 














EVALUATION OF OTHER ANALOGIES 






To be sure, the German neurologists, in their text books, have 
shown a strong bent to compare the hierarchy of nerve-paths (“archi- 
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tectonic’) to the railway system of Germany; perhaps because its 
rigid scheme of first, second and third class railway lines, regimented 
for military purposes under direct State control, offered a fascinating 
resource for analogies with the integrative aspect of neurone re| 
tions. But analogies are analogies, and must be judged by purely 
practical results. The essential justification for the Railway analogy 
is found to lie almost exclusively in its aid to the conception of 
switching and of conduction. It is the transfer of the train over a 
track (like a nerve tract) and its shunting from one set of rails to 
another that sustains the resemblance to the nerve system. The focus 
of the analogy, so far as it is instructive, lies less in the rails as such 
than in the switches, and they in turn are perhaps less suggestive than 
those mechanisms known as switching towers from which a “puzzle” 
of many switch points in a large terminal train-yard is controlled. Bur 
in final analysis, the likeness of railroad shunting mechanisms to the 
switching devices of nerves brings us back to the lock and key princi- 
ple of control described by Claparéde. I might allude again to a 
mechanism just now coming into prominence, the automatic telephone 
switchboard. It supplies to-day for the use of our puzzled imagina- 
tion the necessary principles for refining infinitely the conception of 
that unlocking mechanism pictured by Claparéde. Like Des Cartes 
he assumes the need of some valve-like device to control the pipelines 
of nervous energy.” 

Now, the dream being viewed as an operation of the nervous 
system and spoken of in mechanical terms as having a “‘drive’’ as the 
source of its re-directed energy, cannot be visualized unless we accept 
the duplex system approved by Claparéde, Huxley and (originally) 
DesCartes. The two portions may be spoken of as the “‘tap-system’’ 
and the “reservoir system.’ The point is that the pipelines conduct 





"Likewise, we may assume that the necessary mechanism for such control in 
neurone systems is not beyond the reach of our imagination since there has been 
developed an automatic switchboard to interconnect almost any number of telephon« 
subscribers. Indeed, the parallel is so complete that my only reason for not insert 
ing it here is that it would carry us far beyond simple analogy into the most exact 
technicalities of Telephony and Physiology if we should wish to grasp the complete 
ness of the parallel. Short of that, we should be satisfied to reflect that the automati: 
telephone and the nervous system are alike devices for limiting down the effect of 
external “calls,” or stimuli so that there shall eventuate a gradually narrowing effect 
that confines the completing stimulus to one particular “number” or receptive center 
of the system. Like the telephone, the nervous system mediates many such “calls” 
simultaneously. Dreams represent an opportunity to pick out a few such proceedings 
for observation. The irrelevancies of dreaming are being analyzed here in the same 
mechanical way that the “chief operator” of an exchange studies the occurrence of 
“wrong numbers.” 
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he energy of the reservoir in comparatively simple ways under a com- 
plex interlocking control from the tap system.” 
Imitations of the nervous system on the duplex principle will 
doubt be déveloped as soon as the state of psychology makes it 
desirable. In the meantime, we shall use the foregoing analogy as 
a guide to steady our insight into the working of actual instances. 
The Pantry Cupboard Dream, illustrates the simpler type of 
drive that we will call the sensory drive. This example shows that 
there can be an almost geometrical relation between the forces ex- 
erted by two known stimuli on the one hand, and the characteristics 
of the successive responses to these stimuli, in the shape of dream 
imagery. In this case, fully described in the paper entitled “The Ir- 
relevancy of Dreams,” the two conspiring stimuli were, (a) hunger 
and (b) sound. This was a screeching sound possessing the tone- 
quality of horror, which arose from the rasping of car-wheels on the 
curve of a railway track. It was indicated by a diagram that under 
the peculiar circumstances of the dream (the dreamer being asleep in 
the seat of a railroad coach, fully relaxed both mentally and physical- 
ly) the stimuli in question had full and virtually exclusive sway in de- 
termining what images should be evoked in the dream. Under the 
circumstances, the sense of hunger was necessarily feeble as compared 
with the gradually intensified screeching noise that finally waked the 
dreamer. This changing ratio of intensities showed its influence in 
three stages, each characterized by specific imagery showing the 
changing relation to either cue. First, the phantasy is dominated by 
a picture involving the idea of hunger. More specifically, the con- 
ditions of apperception at this stage were satisfied by the representa- 
tion of a little boy stealing raspberry jam from the cupboard. As the 
relative intensity of the sound increased (the hunger stimulus being 
presumably fixed in intensity) the scene changed, and the child in the 
dream picture registered emotions of fear, horror and surprise en- 
tirely consonant with ‘the attributes of the sound in question. One 
sensory quality was obviously ‘“‘rasping,’’ while the emotional con- 
notations of the tone quality were likewise properly sensed in the 
dream. In the third stage, the intensity of the sound entirely over- 
shadowed that of Hunger, and the dreamer (identifying himself with 
the child) is no longer interested in the jam and the cupboard but 





“In the study of dreams, the essential contributions from these two influences can 
usually be pictured, so as to show in what way the seemingly absurd reaction was 
determined by a tap-control acting upon a reservoir of previously prepared dispositions. 
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wholly absorbed in the menacing screech that seems to enter the p 
try through the window and the door adjoining the kitchen. It is 
if the whole plot of the story had been set, like a moving pict 
scenario, so that when the child perpetrated (in Scene’1) the raid 
the pantry cupboard, he should be overcome in the middle of his ; 
(Scene 2) by a sense of wrongdoing that should lend significance 
the menacing and horror-striking sound." 


CON FLUESCENCE 





OF STIMULI THROUGH 





CANALIZATIONS 


To explain such a dream, it is necessary to have a conception 
of the two stimulus-drives exerting a concurrent effect upon definite 
canalizations within the nervous system. Stimulation from remote 
points of the associative centers (however disparate the content of 
each separate reaction) receives a unified response throuvh concen 
tration upon one automatically selected junction-point within the ne: 
vous system. This is the resolution of psychophysiological forces in 

its simplest form. 

An index of relevancy can be “graphed” in the Pantry Cupboard 
Dream, with an _ extraordinary and almost unbelievable  de- 
gree of exactitude, in spite of the shifting values. That is, the com 
pounding of effects from two stimulus-drives, when they are sufficient], 
simple, can be visualized without any recourse to complex notions of 
the soul’s activities. It is not necessary to resort to any such conce;) 
tion as Symbolism and Censorship. This simple sort of drives from 
remote sources eventuating in a rendez-vous at a particular point 
where their effects become compounded (arousing thus a particular 
image of memory) affords a basis for building up the conception of 
other resolutions of forces within the nervous system. It brings into 
view the concept of the Automatic Self as expounded by Huxley. 

It will be seen that the resolution at each scene of the Pantry 
Cupboard Dream is a different one, At first the dominance of the 
hunger element causes the fancy to incline toward the picture of an 
eating situation. With the alteration of the ratio between the drives’ 
intensities, there is a corresponding shift in the memory centers: fur 
ther elements of fancy are brought in, following the principle or: 
relevancy that requires (dynamically) an exact relation to be contin: 





“Bergson would say that the bare outline furnished by the stimulus of the sound 
quality leads to the “inserting into the frame” of the consonant image from memory 
But Thomas Hobbes has given an equally suggestive scheme of description when _h« 
speaks of the “reciprocation of motion” between memory and sensation. According 
to his doctrine, we fill in the gap with what fits, “as dreams of cold breed fear.” 
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DREAM SUGGESTING THE CONFLUESCENCE OF 


irrelevant images 
necessary to 


In order to understand how seemingly 
are aroused and thus form the dream, it ts 
understand the principle of “approximation” illustrated by 
the Scratch Reflex Dream and the principle of time inver- 
sion illustrated by the Door Slam Dream. 

While the latter instance represents reactions to a s1 
and form stimulus, the present illustration c 
cone f apperception 

, here we 
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“Raspina 


| 


2 n 5 = 
oound-dstimulus 











————————— TO. { \ 


STIMULI BELOW THE THRESHOLD OI}! 


suggestion in the picture of sound. Then 


* AWARENESS 


there is a second 


stage where the sound is represented to the child as a hor- 


rifying screech suggestive of terror. 
man’s 


rasping 
I} 


the curve. 


visual imagery at each step 
determined by the relative intensities of 
accor as dream progressed. In 
io was represented as an in 
“en 1 


panies i geometrical 


it called forth in 


he whole dream results from the interacting cues. 
of the dream was evidently 


diagram 


Finally there is the 
waking to the realization that the train’s wheels are 


The 


the two stimuli 
the original ar 
dex of relevancy 
showing the 


turn each phase 
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uously maintained between the cues in action and the response of me 
ory elements. This ‘“‘grading’’ of response has been shown by She 
rington to be eminently characteristic of the mammalian nervous s 
tem. 

The fact that we speak of dreams as “‘absurd” and “irrelevant” 
must not obscure the fact that apart from our waking standards of 
what is and what is not relevancy, the dream imagery is always ger- 
mane to whatever stimuli obtain influence—not even disregarding the 
ratios set up among such influences. It is only a very poorly furnished 
memory that cannot provide the dream consciousness with combina- 
tions and collections of images achieving a high degree of this type 
of relevancy. 

If this outline of the resolution of forces in the association of 
ideas seems complex, it is largely because the study of associative mem- 
ory is in a parlous state, without standardized terminology. It is for. 
tunate for my somewhat lame explanation of the Pantry Cupboard 
Dream that twenty years ago Mr. Bergson had to some extent antici- 
pated—with that flair which is characteristically his—the details of 
the coming explanation of dream processes. 

M. Bergson has been apparently captivated by the experiments 
of Goldsheider and Mueller, which bring out the mechanism of apper- 


ception in those cases where one reads correctly mis-spelled words or 
phrases, in a shorter time than is allowed for full vision of the spell- 


ing. 


BERGSON’S IDEA OF FAMILIES OF MEMORY IMAGES 


It is this kind of hallucination, inserted and fitted into a real frame, 
that we perceive. . . . Besides, there are many interesting observations to 
be made upon the conduct and attitude of the memory during this operation 
It is not necessary to suppose that images are in our memory in a state of inert 
impressions. They are like steam in a boiler, under more or less tension. 

At the moment when the perceived sketch calls them forth, it is as if they 
were then grouped in families according to their relationship and resemblances. 
There are experiments of Muensterberg, earlier than those of Golscheider and 
Muller, which appear to me to confirm this hypothesis, although they were made 
for a different purpose. Muensterberg wrote the words correctly; they were, 
besides, not common phrases; they were isolated words taken by chance. Here 
again the word was exposed during the time too short for it to be entirely per- 
ceived. Now, while the observer was looking at the written word, some one 
spoke in his ear another word of a very different significance. This is what 
happened: the observer declared that he had seen a word which was not the 
written word, but which resembled it in its general form, and which besides re- 
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by its meaning, the word which was spoken in his ear. For example, the 
| written was “tumult” and the word spoken was “railroad.” The observer 

‘tunnel.”” The written word was “Trieste” and the spoken word was the 

an “Versweiflung” (despair). The observer read “Trost,’’ which signifies 

olation.” It is as if the word “railroad,” pronounced in the ear, wakened, 
ut our knowing it, hopes of conscious realization in a crowd of memories 

: have some relationship with the idea of “railroad” (car, rail, trip, etc.). 

this is only a hope, and the memory which succeeds in coming into conscious- 

is that which the actually present sensation had already begun to realize.’* 
lhrough the medium of this eminently suggestive language, we 
may well conceive the Pantry Cupboard Dream not only as a case 
here the resolution of forces takes place with mechanical accuracy 
but as a suggestion that a canalization ‘by families, may similarly 
underlie the dynamic unfolding of our most complex mental states. 
When we analyze these we find ourselves in a new universe of dis- 
course, simply because we cannot follow the larger number of permu- 
tations and combinations of the simpler units. It does not alter the 
principle of explanation that we have found it possible to work out in 
the diagrams accompanying the Pantry Cupboard and the Door Slam 
Dreams. The more complex states of nerve activity represent ‘‘the 
entanglement of the conditions,”’ as Herbert Spencer might say. 

Even in dreams more complex than the Pantry Cupboard ex- 
ample, we are able to account for the minutest details in the plot of 
the dream story and to explain some of the most incongruous and 
seemingly accidental departures from so-called ‘“‘relevancy’’—as wak- 
ing standards go. So accurately do dream-drives operate and so clear- 
ly can they be traced that we are able to understand how a man in 
a dream should lead a horse from the right side rather than from 
the left and how a normally handsome man should appear in a 
dream with an enlarged ear or with horns on his head. Such mat- 
ters of detail could be multiplied indefinitely to show that the dream 
obeys firstly the principle of sweeping up into a reconcilement all 
the varied impulses that have access to the sensorium. Further, ac- 
cording to their several potentialities, external and internal drives 
obviously conspire on dynamic principles to compound their several 
effects. 

Section VI: Qualified Statements Concerning Internal Drives 


The external drives, which we have somewhat fully considered, belong to the 
“tap system.” This brings forces to bear upon particular portions of the 





“Dreams by Henri Bergson; B. W. Huebsch, New York, 1914. Originally ap- 
peared in the Bulletin de L’Institut Psychologique, and Revue Psychologique, 1901. 
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receptor nervous system. But this, in turn, is in a state of more or le: 


preparation for specific ends, by what we call “‘facilitations.” At this 7 
the reservoir concept comes in and compels us to view separately (a 
canalizations themselves, as innately give or as acquired, on the one hand 
(6) the particular set, or tension, or pressure of their contained “ne 


energy.’ Not even DesCartes with his hydraulic analogies, of the | er- 


sailles waterworks type, pretended to do full justice to the possibiliti: 
mechanistic concepts in this field. We must reserve for a future oc: 
the attempt to simplify the concept of the “reservoir system” by reso 
modern mechanical analogies. In concluding, the idea we wish to lec 
that while physiology presents the nerve-system as an infinite compl 
neurones and synapses, yet the inventorial analysis of dreams offers a si 
fied conception of their working, in associative memory. 

From practical dealing with the behavior of consciousness in dreams 
learn that the labyrinth of nerve paths can be comprehended as the me 
sti tool of the personality “ 


It is not then with sensory drives merely that we are concer 
These represent only the impinging of forces that are external to t 
nervous system itself. Even the sensory impressions coming to 


in nightmares originating from indigestion or in flying dreams depen 


dent upon kinesthetic and so-called “blood-vessel sensations,” sh 
not be classified as stimuli internal to the nervous system. We n 
reserve this designation for those drives, which are generated fro 
within. We may think of them as pent-up forces of the nervous s 


tem.** 


“General conception of psychic retention of “dispositions” as taken from P 
—Chapter 8 of Elements of Physiological Psychology. By Ladd and Woodworth, 
ners, IQII 

Section 29. If we now turn from the “first event,” or impression, and pass 
the intervening time, during which the disposition left behind by the impressi 
gradually dying out, we come finally to the “second event,” the so-called “rep; 
tion” or “recall.” Neither of these terms is perfectly correct; for the original in 
sion is not always, and perhaps never, fully and accurately reproduced. Few 
ple can reinstate an impression in all its sensory fulness and vividness; many 
accomplish this with moderate success; while others are quite incapable of 
their breakfast table “in their mind’s eye,” as if it were actually before them, t 
they are fully capable of recollecting aspects of, or facts about, the original expe 
This difference between individuals is spoken of as a difference in their pow: 
imagery.’ Besides this deficiency in fullness and vividness, all reproduction 
tested carefully by comparison with the original experience, is apt to be fou 
fected with certain erroneous factors. 

It will be remembered that in considering the topic of “association times’ 
above, p. 493) we found the stimulus A calling up the reaction B, although bot! 
ulus and reaction were internal rather than sensory and motor. This was exp! 
as due to a “disposition” left behind by the previous experience. Recall, ther 

at least sometimes—be considered as a certain type of reaction. And concr 
the condition would seem to be somewhat as follows: The individual, being in a 
situation, and being adjusted or prepared, voluntarily or involuntarily, in a « 
direction, and having within him a host of dispositions or reproductive tend 
of varying strength and manifold connections, is affected by a certain stimulu 
reacts to it. ~This reaction is his recall or reproduction, and it is determined 


stimulus, by the individual’s present adjustment, and by his past experience as ret 
in reproductive tendencies. 
‘Galton, Inquiry into Human Faculty, p. 83 (London, 1883). 
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In fine, the sensory drives (external excitations coming from 
muli in the course of the dream) represent only the tap-system that 
ntrols the movement of the nervous fluid in the canalizations of the 
rvous system. It is not wise to dwell unduly on these aspects be- 
ise the responses to external stimuli belong to a field that can be 
y well mapped out by ordinary experimental methods. Further, 
r conception of the exactitude of the nervous system in mediating 

process of resolution has already been greatly enriched by other 
dies showing the delicacy of neural adjustments in the speech 
ter. Pathological evidences from the aphasias show the minute: 
ss of adjustment whereby the deprivation and the recovery of gram- 
tical speech must be mediated. It is, says Bergson in his inimitable 
y, as if the disease knew grammar !“* 

\dmitting the possibility of such infinitely delicate adjustments 
diated by the nervous system, we can only hope to piece out our 
mprehension of their mechanism by reflecting upon the peculiarities 
that wonderful newly perfected device known as the automatic 
ephone. As I conceive it, the essential principle of this mechanism 
that each one of a series of stimuli, as given to the transmitter-dial, 

smpounded with the other stimuli, in its effect upon the automatic 


‘ 


phone “‘central,”’ so that the ultimate impulse is progressively nar- 
ed down to the appropriate outlying minor center. 
When dreams are sufficiently simple, as we have seen, it becomes 
ssible to analyze the compounding of stimuli upon the memory 
trals,”’ in the mechanistic sense just indicated. The present paper 
supplied illustrations that correspond mainly to the operations of 
tap-system, showing therein the confluescence of stimuli and the 
lution or composition of neural forces. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRIVES INTERNAL TO NERVOUS SYSTEM 


We noted that it was a characteristic of the external drives, and 
ost a condition of so calling them, that their resolution followed 


sely upon their application to the organism. Otherwise, if their 





‘Bergson, page 57, L’Energie Spirituelle, 4th Edition, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1920 
M. Bergson speaks eloquently on the evidence of the aphasias; but his explana 

f quoted here, would carry us into his doctrine of effort in perception and mem- 

which would only confuse my own explanation of dreams. In an earlier paper 
he Journ. of Abn. Psy., I have paid my respects to Professor Bergson’s unexampled 
entation of the dream problem, but also tried to show that his conception of effort 
not fit in with an explanation of dreams that is carried out on the plainly mech- 
tic level. (The Irrelevancy of Dreams, August, 1916). 
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effect were long delayed, such effects would enter upon the status of 
internal drives. 

The internal drives, which we have not attempted to consider 
fully, represent those more complicated and debatable drives that re- 
side within the nervous system and seem to originate there. At least, 
if the external drives originated them earlier, the passage of time and 
conditions of their storage within the system, result in such a trans- 
formation that what we then call the internal drives have ceased to 
bear a fixed and determinate relation to the immediate circumstances 
of the dream. Thus the internal drives seem to obey less rigid laws 
than the sensory drives, and, indeed appear to own a large and vari- 
able element of spontaneity. ‘They are inexplicable unless we invoke 
the concept of the reservoir system, which is complementary to the 
tap-system of Claparéde. 

These are the drives that are now so widely discussed for pur- 
poses of social psychology, under the name of instinct, wish, conation, 
hope, sentiment, interest, and the like. 

In closing, we may briefly remark upon some of the points of 
similarity and dissimilarity that must characterize our comparative 
study of the internal and external drives, which is a matter for the 
future. 

The levitation dreams that I presented in earlier papers, partic- 
ularly the so-called Angry Sheik Scene of the Warm Clothing Dream, 
show how sensory controls can greatly hem in, or narrow in scope, 
the free play of internal drives. Good technique requires us to dis- 
criminate between the two. Otherwise, like the Freudians’, our inter- 
pretations will attribute to internal drives the influences that should 
be ascribed to the conditions imposed by external cues acting through 
the sensorium. 

The distinction to be maintained is that the immediate and exter- 
nal stimulus-drive operates the tap system, while the drive surging 
within the nervous system, with or without external aid operates on 
the dispositions in the reservoir system. 

Were hope, anxiety, wish, fear, and other emotional tendencies 
so simple units of behaviour as the apperception of a screeching noise 
or the apperception of hunger, the problem of drives would be solved 
on the basis of the Pantry Cupboard Dream. As a matter of fact, 
the problem of personality still eludes us because we have not been 
able to analyze sufficiently the internal drives. We have not even 
been able to agree on names to call them by. And Social Ethics no less 
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han Philosophy both stand in need of the enlightenment about char- 
acter and the relations of mind and body that psychology is expected 
to produce in this domain. 

Again, what better mode is there of approaching these internal 

irives than through the study of dreams? 
THE FUTURE STUDY OF INTERNAL DRIVES 

Through the example of the Snake Dream, which is free from 
the more common external drives, we see that it is not impossible to 
delimit and describe some of these internal drives, such as those touch- 
ng manipulation, impersonation and self-assertion. Unfortunately, 
the internal drives are not subject to that ready family classification 
that Bergson finds so plausible in the case of the uncomplicated remin- 
iscences of life’s experience. (See quotation above). On the other 
hand, it is fortunate that in particular instances we are able to see that 
on a day certain, preceding the dream, a particularly concrete and 
definitely circumscribed wish was entertained. The effect of this wish 
can be traced in its influence upon the dream and one can identify in 
the items of the phantasy (as inventorially analyzed) the earmarks 
or imprint or “cachet’”’ of the wish itself, as we come to know it 
through the previous history of the dreamer. Often this “cachet” 
is so distinctive that it signalizes the same internal drives, as elements 
of personality holding over from one dream to the next through a 
series. And this may reveal itself over a period of years. Specific 
identification through dreams of drives dating back one, two or three 
decades is a common experience for the onirologist. Yet they may 
have been entirely unsuspected by the individual subject. 

The case of Theresa W., reported in my preceding paper, should 
be a fruitful case for the study of internal drives, as it involves the 
reconstitution of a memory system and set of emotional drives origi- 
nating thirty years before the dream investigation was made. It also 
illustrates in a peculiarly exact form the reconcilement of tendencies, 
hitherto in conflict, between the childhood personality and the adult of 
thirty years later. 

To understand such cases of internal drive, we shall have need 
of what I have called the Delage-Woodworth principle of the “per- 
severation of the unadjusted.” (This Journal, Feb.-March, 1916.) 
But to comprehend in our judgments the principle of the resolution of 
forces, as | have applied it here, we shall need, I believe, to cleave to 
McDougall’s biological principle of the fundamental unity underlying 
lrives of the internal sort. 
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In individuals in whom the apparatus of memory has not be- 
come unduly complicated by the accumulation of experiences, (tHat is, 
in sound and well bred and reared children) the interplay of internal! 
drives and their mutual deflections in a given dream are almost as 
easy to reconstitute and map out diagrammatically as are the effects 


of concurrent sensory stimuli. 

These simpler cases should be the stepping stones whereby we 
may elevate our understanding high enough to grasp the more puz- 
zling phenomena of adult personality, and of that complication of 
personality that is called the “‘psychoneurosis.’’ ‘Thus we shall find it 
easier to take the measure of those cases of character defect, for in- 
stance, where there is a vast and consolidated mass of childhood mem- 
ories and drives emanating from them, that still operate to contro! 
the adult personality in one or more phases of its adjustment. 

The avenue to the understanding of human character (whether 
for Philosophy or Ethics) will continue to be the study of dreams, in 
the direction we have noted when discussing here the simpler phases 
of “drive.” Our goal should be the elimination of confused notions 
of mental mechanisms and the substitution of clear thought about 
the component elements in human personality. 


SUMMARY 
Section I: Why Dreams Are Not More Scientifically Studied 
The slow progress being made in reaching a satisfactory explanation of dreams 
is due to a deficiency in the “drives” that move the interest of observers: 
(1) The dreamer himself is not always scientifically minded and is 
fluenced by egocentric drives. (2) The drive of scientific curiosity falls 
short of the goal for lack of sufficiently laborious study of other people's 
dreams at first hand. (3) The reputed absurdity of dreams and the tedious- 
ness of dream narratives make serious investigation precarious. 


Section II: The Demand for Unified Views of Personality 

The psychoanalytic formulation of dream processes remains unsatisfactory be- 
cause it over-simplifies the data of dynamic and social psychology and dis- 
regards the large part played by purely physiological and sensory factors in 
driving the dream, let alone wishes, desires and other motives. 


Section III: The Bizarre Compounding of Drives in Dreaming 


Many specific cases of seemingly absurd dream imagery can be explained as the 
concurrent effects or confluescence of separate drives. Among dream-drives 
one is logically compelled to include ordinary sensory cues. They should be 
distinguished and classified as external drives. These are apt to require— 
in the case of dreams—a process of “resolution” as complex as that de- 
manded by the other sort of motive power or motives, namely the drives 
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that seem to originate internally to the nervous system. In the elaboration 
of any given dream, Nature fails to recognize any such boundaries: for 
external and internal drives alike pursue their career toward resolution, 
commingling their effects in the phantasmagoria, without distinction. This 
is not what we should expect in waking thought, and that is what makes 
dream-fancy so often enigmatic. 


Section IV: Dynamic View of Nervous System Clarifies Dream Drives 

If we take our first steps in dynamic psychology on the concrete basis of studying 
simple drives in the dream, we shall inevitably realize that a dynamic con- 
cept of the neural machine is essential to progress toward disentangling the 
mixed motives encountered in social psychology. Whether we deal with the 
emotions or the intellectual processes under-lying the formation of senti- 
ments in normal life and of “complexes” in the sense of abnormal psy- 
chology, we shall be forced to acknowledge the immense contribution of 
mechanical and certainly physiological elements to the sum of adjustments 
that determines behavior. This takes us back to a consideration of older 
conceptions too long neglected; notably, we turn to the formulation of the 
“automatic self,” originally described (if not specifically so named) by René 
DesCartes, and amplified by Huxley. 
Section V: The Canalization Concept of the Nervous System 

The DesCartes-Huxley-Claparéde archetype of the human nervous system rep- 
resents a mechanistic conception to which psychophysiologists are gradually 
reconciling themselves. It is being generally admitted that the only way to 
conceive of the nervous system is in terms of canalization: but the emphasis 
of the “Behaviorist” school upon the word reflex and the promises held out 
by Pavlov’s demonstrations of the “conditioned reflex” have diverted at- 
tention from the still serviceable term canalization, and its rich implications. 
W hile it is the function of “reflexology” to demonstrate experimentally the 
integrative and hierarchic aspects of the nerve paths, it would be a mistake 
on the part of psychologists to abandon all hope of finding their way through 
the labyrinth of mental reactions by methods peculiarly their own. The 
psychoanalytic school having chosen to escape from their dilemma by flying 
into the face of facts on wings of anthropological fancy (as insecurely as 
Icarus of old) it remains for the psychologists to find some guiding ‘thread 
of Ariadne.’ This desideratum, we submit, is furnished by the “tap and 
reservoir’ analogy recently revived in psychology. It corresponds to the 
scheme of external and internal drives, and is useful in refining the concept of 
canalizations. By holding to this thread of thought we shall not get lost in 
studying dreams, and we shall the sooner make an end of the mystery to 
which we have too long paid tribute. 


Section VI: Qualified Statements Concerning Internal Drives 
The external drives, which we have somewhat fully considered, belong to the 
“tap system.” This brings forces to bear upon particular portions of the 
receptor nervous system. But this, in turn, is in a state of more or less 
preparation for specific ends, by what we call “facilitations.” At this point, 
the reservoir concept comes in and compels us to view separately (a) the 
canalizations themselves, as innately give or as acquired, on the one hand, and 
(b) the particular set, or tension, or pressure of their contained “nervous 
energy.” Not euen DesCartes with his hydraulic analogies, of the Ver- 
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sailles waterworks type, pretended to do full justice to the possibilities of 
mechanistic concepts in this field. We must reserve for a future occasion 
the attempt to simplify the concept of the “reservoir system” by resort to 
modern mechanical analogies. In concluding, the idea we wish to leave is 
that while physiology presents the nerve-system as an infinite complex of 
neurones and synapses, yet the inventorial analysis of dreams offers a simpli- 
fied conception of their working, in associative memory. 

From practical dealing with the behavior of consciousness in dreams, we 
learn that the labyrinth of nerve paths can be comprehended as the mechan- 
istic tool of the personality. 


P. S.—Some explanation should be given of the accompanying illustrations. 

The large drawings represent the dreams that were discussed in the earliest 
papers, when | was not relying upon the help afforded by illustrations. Fuller 
experience in describing dreams led to the conclusion that the true character 
of a phantasy is rarely grasped without the aid of a picture to focus attention. 
Naturally, however, the artist has filled out the scenes with details which would 
not appear in the dream inventory; for a dream can notoriously consist of the 
most intangible material, and imagination is seldom exact in the way of draughts- 
man has to be in order to make his drawing “hang together.” 

For example, the inventory of the Snake Dream consisted at most of fifteen 
items. The artist has been obliged to do justice to many more unlisted items, 
implied by the locality of the dream. But all the “real” memories are depicted 
correctly, from diagrams and snap-shots furnished the artist. 

The Door Slam Dream is, of course, not intended to be presented with 


historical accuracy, being a hypothetical example applicable to many well-known 


cases of time-inversion. 

The Scratch Reflex Dream is represented in its essential features and per- 
spective exactly as seen by the dreamer. 

The same is true of the Pantry Cupboard Dream, save for the impossibility 
of representing the stage where the horrible sound alone fills the picture. The 
jam was raspberry; and the dreamer did speak of the sound as rasping, when 
relating the dream to the artist. The possible connection of ideas did not suggest 
itself till the finished drawing was presented. Then the artist was asked to 
emphasize the rasp feature in order to bring out the likely mechanism: sub- 
conscious perception and expert recognition of the stimulus quality (the dreamer 
having made professional studies of carwheels) causing unconscious “pun’’ under 
influence of hunger. 

This deflection of the stimulus (rasp) from its normal course in association 
(whereby the pun is produced) is not as absurd as it would seem. The laws of 
the conditioned reflex are applicable here; and one could profitably discuss the 
pictured reaction in the sense of the school of Pavlov. (Cf. paper by George 
Humphrey, this Journal, Feb., 1920.) 


My attempt to present dream data in detail from studies of more than ten years 
would have failed without the aid of the members of the Cartesian Research Society 
of Philadelphia. 





OVER-VALUATION OF THE SEXUAL AS A DETERMIN- 
ANT IN THE ETIOLOGY OF THE PSYCHONEUROSES 


REPORT OF A CASE 


BY DANIEL H. BONUS 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIRECTOR—-PSYCHOANALYTIC INSTITUTE—CHICAGO 


ISS E. S., 22 years of age, intelligent and fairly well 

educated, presented herself for analysis on November 

3rd, 1917. She complained of being “very nervous,” 

unable to sleep, constantly depressed, suffering from se- 
vere headaches, spells of weeping and suicidal tendencies. She re- 
ported excellent health until two years previous, when an operation 
for appendicitis became necessary. Before this time, she “didn’t 
know she had nerves.’ Her mother had been ill for years, the patient 
explaining said illness as “female trouble.” Father healthy; four 
brothers and one sister—all healthy. Menstruation commenced at 11 
—an interesting fact in the light of her subsequent activities. No 
noteworthy physical findings other than marked obesity. 


Following the presentation of the preliminary history, I applied 
the Association Experiment of 100 words, in order to gain a per- 
spective of the complexes leading to a psychological diagnosis. I have 
found the Association Experiment useful in opening a direct road to 
the complexes. 

Briefly, the result of the Experiment may be estimated in the 
following summary of the reactions: 


Inner Associations 
Outer Associations.......... 


Indirect 
Reproduction Anomalies..... 36 


Probable Mean reaction time—3 seconds. Number of reactions 
exceeding 3 seconds—31. 
Average Figures of Educated Women (Jung’s Tests) 


Inner Associations 
Outer Associations 
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In the case under consideration we note a predominance of Inne: 
Associations over Outer that is far removed from the Average Figures 
of Educated Women. The patient applies the stimulus word sub- 
jectively, introducing personal elements with strong emotional tone 
With the normal (average), the Outer Associations exceed the Inner; 
but here we find 74 Inner to 20 Outer. Taking into consideration the 
number of reactions exceeding 3 seconds (her probable mean time), 
and considering the 36 disturbances in Reproduction, we may draw the 
conclusion that the patient is troubled by numerous complexes. There 
is an attempt to conceal her inner pictures‘and wishes by intense re- 
sistance and emotional inhibition—converting them into physical symp- 
toms. This is the mechanism of Hysteria. (Studies in Word Asso- 
ciation. Dr. J. C. Jung). 

It will not be necessary to give a record of the complete experi- 
ment—one hundred reactions. Only a few of the reactions were 
analyzed, the subsequent analysis proceeding from the material 
brought to light at each visit. The Association Test furnished a ready 
means of attack—a purpose for which it is admirably adapted. 

The first disturbance in reproduction occurred at Reaction No. 2, 
so I requested the patient to associate freely to this reaction, giving her 
the usual instructions relative to this method of procedure. She re- 


peated her thoughts so slowly and falteringly that it was possible for 


me to write out her associations verbatim. 


Stimulus Word Reaction Reproduction 
Green Blue Dress 


She gave the following associations : 

‘‘Dress—trees—played under trees always where there was grass 
—sister and I used to herd the cows out—trees with bee-hives—flow- 
ers—peaches—apple-tree—swing—ghost stories—only time I was 
ever frightened—sister, cousin, brother Fred and papa’s adopted 
brother were sitting in the swing telling ghost stories—oldest brother 
had been with us—he went in the house—got a sheet—threw it over 
him, came walking around the corner of the house—we ran immedi- 
ately—except cousin Elizabeth who fainted—sister and I played a 
good deal in this swing—we used to dress up in mother’s dresses— 
played with our dolls—learned to sew in that swing—we moved from 
there to where we live now—there were cherry trees—had our clothes- 
line on this tree, hard work from then on to now—just after we moved 
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there our wash-woman left us—lI did the washing and hung it on this 
line—mother sick, not able to work—sister wouldn't help—left most 
for me to do—went to school until I graduated—did work. at home 
all the time in between, used to go home after school—do all the wash- 
ing and hang it up next morning before school—went four years with- 
out missing a day of school, cared for home besides.”’ 

Ordinarily we would expect a girl of her age to direct her atten- 
tion more fully to “‘dress,’’ the first word that she utters in the associa- 
tions. But the attention is at once deflected to her childhood remin- 
iscences. She was born and brought up in the country and therefore 
reproduces appropriate memories. ‘The attention returns to the 
thought of “‘dress’’ when she mentions the imitation of the mother and 
learning to sew. She had gradually become very much depressed as a 
result of these reminiscences, developing an attitude of self-pity. It has 
been often observed that self-pity requires the compensation of self- 
indulgence. May we suspect this here? 

We are permitted a glimpse into the childhood of this young 
lady—a period of learning by means of childish pleasurable occupa- 
tion, offset by hard work due to the illness of her mother. ‘There is 
a shade of resentment against the mother; also against the sister be- 


cause she “wouldn't help.’ Theory might lead us to assume an identi- 
fication with the mother: doing the mother’s work, “dressing up” in 
the mother’s clothes, etc., but the material thus far would not justify 
any conclusion bearing on her neurotic disturbance. While the analyst 
may be permitted to hold certain possible mechanisms in mind, it is 
nevertheless an indication of poor technique to be prejudiced by hints 
in the material. Subsequent findings very often bring forward other 
mechanisms of far more direct influence as causative factors in the 
illness. The critics are justified in objecting to the rash manner in 
which psychoanalytic material is frequently presented. 

Reaction No. 4 showed both a failure in reproduction and a 
reaction time of four seconds, one second in excess of the mean time. 


I therefore asked for associations. 


Stimulus Word Reaction Reproduction 
Water Wet Glass 


Associations: 
Boat-riding—went to school at Normal—we went boat-riding 


almost every evening—girl friend—five girls staying at the house— 
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on boat only once with boys at a picnic—can’t remember their names— 
two boys and two girls—good time—fixed a lunch, went to park— 
boat-riding—home at ten o’clock because we had to be—another night 
while I was there I went auto-riding with a boy friend—had to come 
home in a terrible down-pour—went with him while I was up there all 
the time—roomed in a flat that Summer—hot as it could be—one of 
the boys took a girl boat-riding—they started to change places in the 
boat—boat tipped over—he came up to the house afterwards to see 
one of the girls-—had a cold—she gave him a glass of Jamaica ginger 
to cure his cold—another night he was there before we came home, 
with another boy—took some rouge and powder—fixed themselves 
like clowns—chum and I went down to the confectionary with them— 
had lots of fun—we laughed hard—heartily.”” She explains her error 
by stating that hard laughter hurts while hearty laughter is pleasant. 
Such repetitions are often indicative of inner resistance—complex indi- 
cators. 

These reminiscences of youthful pleasure and amusing pranks 
might lead one to suspect erotic fancies in social contact with boys; but, 
on the whole, the associations seem quite normal for a girl of her 
general make-up. ‘True, there seemed to be a thread of embarrass- 
ment running through the associations, but I with-held judgment, 
depending upon hex to reveal the source of such embarrassment as the 
analysis proceeded. In this way she discovered nothing particularly 
significant in the associations and was thus encouraged to proceed. 

When I asked her why she felt depressed, she was silent for some 
few minutes, apparently struggling with a painful thought. After 
considerable urging, she said that during her operation for appendi- 
citis, the ovaries were found to be diseased and were removed. This 
she learned from the surgeon six months after the operation, when 
her suspicions were aroused by the non-appearance of the menses. 
She then realized that she could never become a mother. Being very 
fond of children, she said that she had always hoped to have a family. 
When she discovered that this was impossible, it preyed on her mind. 
The description of the details of her trouble was lengthy. She spoke 
freely and stated that she felt better for having done so as it was the 
first time that she had ever fully related the circumstances to anyone. 
This new feature in her life marked the beginning of the ‘“‘nervous- 
ness.” 

It is significant to note that there was no indication of neurotic 
disturbance during the six months that she was ignorant of the facts. . 
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This would seem to eliminate the physical change as a causative factor 
in her neurosis, permitting us to view the symptom-complex as func- 
tional—a Psychoneurosis. 

With the discovery of the above facts, we might be tempted to 
accept her statement at its face value and account for the disturbance 
on the somatic side, re-enforced by the mental determinants. Would 
it be possible, however, for such a radical disturbance to be initiated 
by the mere discovery that she could never bear children? Why had 
she never spoken to anyone about the matter; her mother, for instance, 
or at least a good friend? What caused the diseased condition of the 
ovaries necessitating their removal? Was this desire to be a mother 
so firmly established (dolls, mother’s dresses, etc., Associations to 
reaction No. 2) that life no longer held any attraction or charm for 
a good-looking, apparently healthy young woman? Does the evi- 
dence warrant the assumption that the emotional upheaval was caused 
by her inability to adjust herself to the prospect of a childless life? 
Would suicide and insomnia be reasonably expected as the result of 
such regrets? 

We need more information before assuming any such thing. If 
the ovaries were infected as the result of conduct that caused lier to 
hate herself, a moral struggle, we might be justified in giving her state- 
ment credence. But she has not offered such information. She dis- 
claims knowledge as to why the ovaries became infected. Surely there 
is something missing in her statement of the cause. Hidden behind 
this affair must be a vast fabric of exaggeration and distortion. And 
yet, she seemed to be such an innocent-appearing girl that suspicion 
regarding her virtue appeared unjustified. 

On November roth, one week after her first visit, we enterd into 
an intimate discussion of her childhood, with reference to habits, atti- 
tudes, social contacts, etc. Masturbation was mentioned—a term that 
she did not understand. She knew it as “‘self-abuse,”” however, and 
recalled her mother speaking of a boy who abused himself and became 
sickly. This boy lived with them. There was nothing in the patient’s 
attitude to justify a suspicion of onanism, so the discussion drifted to 
the recognition of erotic feelings and desires. She admitted having 
had such feelings but blocked completely at any approach to the sub- 
ject of coitus. Her long periods of silence were accompanied by spells 
of weeping. It will be remembered that this was one of the symptoms 
which she reported at the beginning. She meditated long after each bit 
of information elicited from her. I finally told her that the analysis 
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must be abandoned unless she told all of the truth and unburdened 
her mind. But I did not urge her further at this time. I wanted 
her to consider this idea seriously so as to influence her attitude in the 
future. She promised nothing but made another appointment with 
an air of discouragement. 

At the next visit I asked her for associations to Reaction No. 5, 
on account of the long reaction time and the significance of the re- 


ation word. 


Stimulus Word Reaction Reproduction 
Dead Mother Body 


She recalls dreaming that her mother died. 

Associations : 

‘‘When I was very small, mother had a very severe illness 
a tumor in the womb—if mother should die now, I'd go home and 
take care of my little brothers—this would be disagreeable—it would 
be disagreeable for me to go home under any circumstances—I don’t 
like it there nor the people who live there—they have always talked 
and unjustly I feel too, about everything I’ve done and haven't done. 
When I| was brought to the hospital, they said I was to become a 
mother. I wasn’t. It wasn’t right they should talk that way. I taught 
school out there one term. I punished a youngster because he needed 
it or at least I felt he did. His folks took the matter up with the 
directors—unpleasantness—wasn’t very long before they came down 
and apologized before the school for what they had said. I was going 
with a young man at home at that time—we had quite a serious case 
-—we were engaged—he came to ———— one night and met another 
girl there. A trayeling man, a salesman who is a friend of mine, 
came over on the same train that he did. He also knew that we were 
engaged and he told be about this girl meeting the fellow at the train. 
He registered at the hotel just after they did. He told me about 
it and I gave this fellow back his diamond ring. He told a great 
many things about me that were not true. I don’t know just what they 
were.’ She burst into tears, refused to tell any more and resisted all 
urging. 

Evidently a very much abused young lady. But we begin to 
think that she is not so unsophisticated as she appears. During the 
recital of these associations, she appeared quite worldly. Her per- 
sistent blocking and stubborn resistance should certainly be investi- 
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gated. Viewed asa whole, these associations are very interesting. She 
dreams that her mother dies, which as a wish-fulfillment would lead 
is to believe that her feeling for her mother conceals an unconscious 
antagonism. In the event of her mother’s death, she would, appar- 
ently from a sense of duty, return and take care of her little brothers. 
But she is torn between her devotion to her family and her hatred of 
the community where she has evidently been the subject of much 
vossip. Her mother’s illness, it may be recalled, caused her to assume 
much responsibility that involved actual hardship for so young a girl. 
We may suspect that her resentment is concealed in this repetition of 
her mother’s illness. Of course, much may be hidden behind this idea 
that is connected with erotic thoughts, but the material is yet insuffici- 
ent for such a conclusion. “Tumor in the womb” is another idea that 
may have furnished her much food for thought. At the time that she 
associated “mother” to “dead,” her mother was quite well. Her 
speculation over such an event points to the persistency of this idea, 
the roots of which we would be compelled to seek in her earliest atti- 
tudes toward the mother. At any rate, the family lives in a town that 
she abhors. How may we account for the fact that “people talked and 
unjustly I feel, too, about everything I’ve done and haven't done ?” 
lhe place takes on the character of the scene of her disgrace. I have 
lived in small towns myself and know it to be a fact that insignificant 
occurrences are often made the beginning of much silly and injurious 
gossip. But surely something must occur to initiate such an unfortunate 
situation as this patient describes. Why should they say that she was 
to become a mother? Was it all imagination on the part of the people ? 
She bitterly denies the accusation. Apparently she is telling the truth. 
Did the fact that she was maligned remind her of the next fragment— 
the trouble with the directors when she taught school? If they 
“apologized before the school for what they had said,” it appears 
likely that her character had in this case also been attacked. And this 
brings her thoughts to the unfortunate affair with the young man to 
whom she was engaged. Not only does he prove unfaithful, but in 
turn, tells “a great many things about me that were not true.” “I 
lon’t know just what they were” is rather evasive. And when we 
meet persistent blocking at this point—resistance that persisted in spite 
of my urging—the suspicion grows stronger that all of the truth is not 
being told. There was a peculiar harshness of expression at this point 
of the analysis that was perceptibly contrasted with the former in- 
\ocent attitude. The voice was changed in pitch—an observation that 
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is of great value in locating a complex. Evidently much affect was 
being repressed. 
Association No. 6 was conspicuous for its long reaction time— 
7 seconds. 
Stimulus Word Reaction Reproduction 
Long Time X 


Associations : 

“Sick a long time—it won't be very long until I’m in the West. 
I registered and told them I hoped they would send me to France.” 
Blocking again at this point. Her illness is here associated with an 
attempt to escape the difficulty of her situation by leaving the scene of 
trouble. Colorado occurs later in the experiment as the reaction to 
“‘luck,”’ so this contemplated trip must have some special significance. 
The registration is explained as an effort to enlist for war service in the 
capacity of nurse. She lacks training, however, so her wish to go to 
France cannot be gratified at once. The thought involved, however, 
was so painful as to render it impossible for her to continue. We are 
here reminded of the traditional wish to perform some noble, self- 
sacrificing service as penance to atone for some mis-deed, found in 
many cases where a guilty conscience is a powerful driving force. On 
the other hand, there may be some hidden motive in this desire to go 
abroad. On November 13th, while discussing her history and the 
gloomy prospect that life held out for her, she remarked sadly: “I 
have been trying ever since I was a little girl, to be saved.”” Upon 
being questioned, she said: “I didn’t mean it just exactly this way—I 
have always wanted to live right and mother has always tried to tell 
me what was right and get me to do that way—I united with the 
church at 11 years of age—knowing within myself that I trust Jesus 
to take care of me, forgive my sins—TI began associating with girls 
much older’—(Blocked) She could proceed no further. The relig- 
ious complex is interesting. She is making an effort to seek forgiveness 
for her sins through her faith in Jesus. She gropes for support, not 
knowing where to turn. Her mother is the teacher of right, but in 
spite of this training, something has gone wrong. She has evidently 
violated her mother’s trust in her, which may form the basis of her 
unconscious antagonism to the mother. She was made a member of 
the church at 11, the year that she matured. This union with the 
church during the ‘storm and stress’”’ period of realizing the reality 
of womanhood, seems highly symbolic of her reaching out to satisfy 
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some intense inner longing. But the symbolic union with the church 
and Jesus evidently met with disaster. She was over-whelmed at this 
point and sobbed bitterly. When this paroxysm of weeping had sub- 
sided somewhat, | told her that it was plain that she was hiding a 
secret that tormented her. I carefully explained that my interest in 
this secret was not stimulated by morbid curiosity; rather, to a sincere 
desire to help her solve her problem. I could not help her unless she 
gave me the facts, exactly represented in all detail. Further, that the 
effort to with-hold the secret was making her ill. I talked in this 
fashion for at least a half-hour and finally, after extreme urging, in- 
terrupted by an exhibition of shame and tears, she gave me the follow- 
ing account: 

I have numbered these episodes, occurring at the ages of 12, 19 
and 20, numbers 1, 2 and 3, respectively, and shall refer to them as 
such. 

1. When she was twelve years of age, there was a boy in school, 
two years older. They wrote notes back and forth. She discovered 
that he was writing to another girl and this made her jealous. One 
Sunday evening, the folks went to church. She pleaded illness and 
remained at home. He came. After much conversation and love- 
making, he proposed that she “be good to him” and give him what he 
wanted, in return for which he promised not to have anything to do 
with the other girl. Besides, he told her that there was nothing wrong 
with what they were going to do. Evidently, his proposition was too 
attractive to resist, so she consented. Immediately after, he left her, 
and she became “terribly frightened on account of hemorrhage which 
lasted all night.” She didn’t sleep that night. She suffered much 
pain during coitus, but thought “‘the pleasure seemed greater than the 
pain,” 

2. When she was 19 years old, seven years later, she was visiting 
at the home of a girl friend in — . Here she met a young man 
who was highly recommended. One evening, after everyone else had 
gone to bed, and he was ready to leave, he asked her if she was not 
going to “love him a little” before he left. She refused—he asked for 
a kiss and they sat down on the davenport. He told her that she 
was very passionate, and as he lifted her dress, her desire was so strong 
that she could not resist. She experienced an orgasm, but bied again. 

3. (Claimed as the last time—about 18 months previous). 

It was with Ernest, the man she hates. (In the Association test, 
‘Ernest’? was the reaction to “despise”). It happened at home. 
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Everyone was away. He said he was going to marry her. This 
time she did not experience the orgasm. Said it was impossible, owing 
to ovaries being removed. She hates him because he deceived her. 
This was the man previously mentioned, who went to a hotel with 
another girl. 

Upon being questioned again as to the cause of the infected 
ovaries, she explained that she lived intimately with No. 2 for some 
time, became pregnant, came to ————,, found a physician who agreed 
to abort her for $25.00. The infection followed. In Episode No. 1, 
we see the child carrying on a love affair in school with a 14 year old 
boy, exhibiting jealousy and the keen desire to be his exclusive sweet- 
heart. There is much craftiness in the pre-arranged visit of this boy— 
relying upon her ability to remain home by pleading illness. Sunday 
evening seemed especially propitious because no-one would be at home. 
This was the year that she became a member of the church, but. the 
superficial meaning of this moral restraint is easily seen here, when it 
came into conflict with her erotic longings. The latter caused her to lie 
to her mother on the very day when the religious fear sin the most. 
In her mind, this temporary sacrifice of ideals was expedient in return 
for the privilege of receiving her company alone. The moral conflict 
resulting was indicated when she previously associated the forgiveness 
of her sins by Jesus with older girls, followed by blocking. She 
strove to imitate these older girls—and what could gratify this long- 
ing more completely than by having this boy visit her alone on this 
Sunday evening? Mother, church, and any other obligations faded 
into the dim distance under the brilliancy of this prospect and all that 
it might bring—secretly coveted. The “woman” in the child was 
aroused and no mere obligations could stop her. It was by means ot 
the severe moral restraint applied by both the mother and church that 
“forbidden” pleasures became abnormally attractive. Such methods 
of training are just as useless as too great laxity, leading to the same 
end—self-indulgence and over-valuation of physical excitation. 

It is only on this basis that we can understand the acceptance o! 
the experience that she knew older people indulged in. She later ad- 
mitted that many of her girl companions spoke openly of their sexua! 
relations with boy friends. This is not difficult to accept when one has 
had the opportunity to investigate the morals of school children in 
rural communities. I do not wish to cast any indictment on the heads 
of children brought up in the country, but the situation is far different 
than we have been led to believe. The analyses of many patients 
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eveal much that is not generally known by educators and professional 
nvestigators of such conditions. In many rural communities, it is an 
pen secret that a large number of marriages are brought about by 
revious sexual relations. The young man usually accepts his re- 
ponsibility when the young lady informs him that she is pregnant. 
he morals of cities are usually made the object of attack by clergy- 
en and moralists, pointing out the general acceptance of religion in 
iral districts as a restraining influence. But careful consideration of 
icts as related by patients in the privacy of the treatment room, would 
ndicate that the city, with all of its flaunted vice, is a far safer place 
) raise children and protect them from evil associates, than in the 
uuntry. Perhaps the happy medium would be the small city. But to 
eturn to the patient. 

She spent a night of remorse and fright, although she retained a 
listinct impression of pleasure in spite of the pain. Of course, her 
ccount of severe bleeding may be exaggerated. We may be sure, 
owever, that the incident was followed by a tremendous moral con- 
ict. It assumes the proportions of a psychic trauma, considering her 
ige at the time. Naturally this crisis in her life required a return to 
the protecting guidance of her religion. She never repeated her ex- 
perience with this boy nor with anyone else during her childhood. In- 





stead, she assumed an attitude of penance which cannot be better de- 
scribed than in her own words: “I have been trying ever since I was a 
ttle girl to be saved.’’ Her mother was very religious and probably 
loved the church with greater fervor than her family. This was the 
principal point of disagreement in the home, for we are told later that 
the father never went to church. We can thus appreciate the mental 
state of the girl who felt that she had violated both the teaching of the 
mother and of the church. These influences made demands upon her 
that she had been unable to meet; these interfered with her natural 
but artificially exaggerated, secret desires and thus she grew to hate, 
unconsciously, these representatives of virtue, constantly reminding 
her of her own unworthiness. It is interesting to note that following 
this change in her life, she commenced to play the piano for the Sunday 
School and church services. For seven years she struggled with her 
erotic desires, until she “fell from grace’ again, a poor victim of 
enorance, false ideals and mis-directed effort. 
The experience at the age of 19 is the culmination of the conflict, 
her efforts to sublimate her desires in religion proving too weak when 
nfronted with an opportunity so instinctively alluring as this. Epi- 
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sode No. 2 may be properly estimated as an event that could have 
come about at any time since Episode No. 1, if sufficient pressure had 
been brought to bear upon her. The young man’s intuition is keen 
when he tells her that she is “very passionate.”’ It required just such 
a mode of attack to weaken her powers of resistance. Her yielding 
to him may be interpreted in the light of yielding to one who has 
penetrated her secret, beforehand—one who understands her desires 
in spite of protestation. Her mask is laid aside and she participates 
in the act fully, concluding normally with the orgasm, even though 
she experiences pain as before. It is probable that the hymen was 
not actually ruptured at the first coitus. 

The relations with No. 2 continued until she was impregnated— 
a fact that reveals the extent of her acceptance of the situation and of 
him asa lover. It is remarkable, however, that she did not reveal the 
secret of her pregnancy to him. He remains in ignorance of this fact 
to the present time. She explained that she was frightened and had 
no thought of telling him. Her one desire was to be relieved of this 
sudden responsibility under any circumstances. If her condition were 
discovered, it is plain that she would be disgraced—a situation es- 
pecially difficult when she thought of her mother whom she feared. 
So, having heard of a physician in ———— who had been of service 
to some of her girl friends, she called on him for help. The abortion 
was soon followed by violent pain and she was taken to the hospital, 
apparently for the purpose of removing the appendix. The surgeon, 
finding the infection, removed the ovaries and left her none the wiser. 
The manner in which she discovered the latter fact was previously 
explained. 

Finally, Episode No. 3, with Ernest, throws considerable light on 
the mechanism of her neurosis. For, with this coitus, she failed to ex- 
perience the orgasm. Now, we can understand the shock of her dis- 
covery that she was minus ovaries. As will be later reported, she 
kn-w that a woman without ovaries could not enjoy complete sexual 
pleasure. Her experience with Ernest proves to her that this is true. 
She has lost that which to her represented the acme of enjoyment. 
I am reminded here of a passage in Freud’s “Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life,” speaking of the over-valuation of the sexual among 
the Turks: ‘These Turks value the sexual pleasure above all else, and 
at sexual disturbances, merge into an utter despair which strangely 
contrasts with their resignation at the peril of losing their lives. One 
of my colleague’s patients once told him: ‘For you know, Sir, if that 
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ases, life no longer has any charm.’”’ Our young lady is very 
nuch in the same situation. Not only does she hate Ernest because he 
proved unfaithful and failed to marry her, but Ernest is the man who 
emonstrated her great loss to her. Also, Ernest gossiped consider- 
bly, evidently boasting of his relations with her. It will be remem- 
bered that she previously denied this, telling me that she returned his 
ing, with a dramatic representation of outraged virtue. When pati- 
ents evade the truth, contradictions usually arise. A careful notation 
of detail straightens such tangles, if patience and persistency be applied. 

She admitted that the loss of her sexual feeling enraged her and 
that she spent nights trying to recall this feeling in phantasy. She 
hated the surgeon, stating that he had no right to take out her ovaries 
without consulting her. These phantasies and substitute efforts at 
sexual gratification she tried to put out of her mind, however, and 
worried instead, over the consciously acceptable idea that she could 
not bear children. We see here the repression of a painful and shame- 
ful thought and its secondary elaboration in one that did not offend 
the ego. She was also gratifying her hatred and desire for revenge. 
[he unconscious striving for the lost gratification is similar to the 
phantasies of those who suffer from secret desires but fear the con- 
sequences of indulgence. 

After this out-burst, she felt very much relieved and spent a 
fairly good night in restful sleep. She had unburdened her mind— 
had cast the problem out by putting the burden of its solution upon me. 
On November 17th, we undertook the discussion of various matters 
that would throw some light on the problem of re-adjustment and sub- 
limation. She now gave a clear account of her earliest contact with the 
sexual problem, stating that sexual knowledge was imparted to her 
by a cousin in such a way as to greatly excite her curiosity. This led 
to a constant occupation with sexual matters, re-enforced by the sug- 
gestive talk of her play-mates. I pointed out to her the manner in 
which the sexual as an instinctive urge, was thus profaned by false 
association with something forbidden and evil—that this false attitude 
kept her attention fixed on exaggerated desires due to mis-interpreta- 
tion of natural facts. She expressed a bitterness against men in gen- 
eral which could be easily demonstrated as a reaction to her former 
state of thinking of them only in erotic terms. We discussed am- 
bivalence and found that she hid many secret desires behind expres- 
sions of the opposite. .For example, when No. 2 asked her if she 
would not love him before he left, she refused. But, upon considering 
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this scene carefully, she readily discovered that she actually wishe 
him to remain. The outcome clearly demonstrates this. 

When she was convalescent at the hospital, a woman patient gre) 
confidential and confessed that she “was through with men.” This 
Miss S. interpreted as meaning that the woman could not experience an 
orgasm again—-not knowing, at the time, that she herself was like- 
wise affected. It will be remembered that she was ignorant of this 
fact until informed by the surgeon six months later—the onset of the 
neurosis. Then, she also was now “through with men,” a bitter 
thought—-one that she could not bear to consider directly. 

Further discussion, study arid examination of detail demonstrated 
the symbolic manner in which her self-reproach and neurotic symptoms 
allowed her to cling to the ‘fixed idea of sexuality, shutting out the 
many useful activities of life—thus representing her attempt to gain 
gratification in substitute form: by the phantasy route. Further, that 
the over-valuation-of the sexual feeling caused her to mourn her loss 
more deeply than it deservéd—that there were other matters to occupy 
her attention that would bring her greater reward—building up a feel- 
ing of self-satisfaction and usefulness in accepting reality. She must 
face the pain of a slightly narrower prospect in life than she had for- 
merly anticipated, but that the acceptance of life on the new’ basis 
would make her a better member of society than she had previously 
been. 

She stated that she would not succumb again to the wiles of men 
who really had no respect for her when they approached her for such 
purposes. She said that she would never marry. Then followed a 
discussion of marriage and its object, pointing to a relationship in 
broader terms of companionship and devotion. Sexuality in this sense 
represents something more than mere physical pleasure. While the 
latter is not to be under-estimated, it must perforce, in this case, be 
given up in favor of that sublimated satisfaction to be found in living 
a useful life and making others happy. In any case, to have limited 
the marriage relationship to physical satisfaction as all-important, 
would have led, in the end, to unhappiness. It was not difficult to 
appeal to her thus, for the reason that her religious training stood 
us in good stead. She now accepted its tenets in the larger sense of 
assisting her in being a more useful member of the race, thinking in 
terms of the “herd-instinct,”’ as contrasted with her former strugg!e 
with religion as a mere restraining influence, Thus, her sexual life 
might be satisfied if given the direction of such ambitions. Instead 
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restricting satisfaction to her own individual benefit, which was of 
) benefit to anyone else, she could now enjoy the benefit of devoting 
erself to acts that were of value to others. Besides, her former 
fe led her to hate herself—insulting her intelligence, in that she vio- 
ted her moral standards. She agreed and offered the observation 
iat she would have avoided her troubles if she had known and un- 
rstood life as she now saw it. 

Subsequent discussions were devoted to an understanding of her 
eurosis. She gradually began to see how her uneasiness represented 
wish for coitus satisfaction, the converted thought being masked be- 
nd the fear of her parents, family, the church and the people she 

new, whose respect she craved. Also, how her illness represented a 
lefense in the attempt to repress the painful thoughts of her past, 
hurting her pride and self-respect. How sexual satisfaction had been 
viven an interpretation in so distorted a manner that she felt she could 

‘t go on living without it. Facing the painful fact of seeing herself 

inestly, she could now build up a new pride, based upon actual ac- 
mplishment and real values. She now talked of going back to her 
home and living down the past, but thought she might be more useful 
ind happy by entering a hospital for nurse’s training. The next day 
he wrote to several hospitals for information. Evidently, the “herd- 
nstinct’”’ was now fully aroused. In regard to the former effort to 
enter the war-service as a nurse, she confessed that the idea back of this 
plan was to find a soldier with whom she had been carrying on an 
xtended correspondence. She had never seen him—a friend having 
given him her name and address. So this former effort was not as 
altruistic as it would appear on the surface. 

During the course of the analysis, several dreams were analyzed, 
fragments of which are interesting as throwing light on the conflict. 
During the first week, she reported the following dream: 

“A church—lI am sitting there listening to the sermon—an open 
door—lI can’t remember the rest.” 

Associations : 

A church. “The church at home—I was pianist there for several 
years—had a minister there who left a few years ago—lI heard re- 
cently that he had stopped preaching and was now a drunkard—he 
tore the church to pieces—expelled most of the members—later they 
were brought back into the church—now they have a new minister— 
while I was home they had revival services—I attended several meet- 
ings—I recall the testimony given at these meetings—mamma and 
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papa were gone while I was home—they had a dandy trip through 
the South—lI missed mother going to church because she never fails 
to go—papa never goes.” 

We see here the conflict, represented by a church, a struggle 
which began in her earliest childhood. On the one hand, an intensely 
religious mother and on the other hand, a father who never went to 
church. In their home it was considered a sin to neglect the church 
services. “Papa never goes’’ places him in the category of the sinful. 
On the basis of her instinctive love for him, the sinful becomes at- 
tractive, notwithstanding the mother influence. Family influences in 
this patient’s childhood produced an unsettled condition of mixed 
ideals. Her parents disagreed over the church. The child was torn 
between her natural love for her father (associated with “‘sin’’ and 
“evil’) and the respect for religion as represented by the mother. 
The history shows that instinct won the battle. Consciously she strug- 
gled against ‘‘sin’’ and “wanted to be saved.’”’ Unconsciously she was 
attracted by, and impelled in the direction of forbidden gratification. 
Sexual craving was over-stimulated and exaggerated by this conflict— 
too severe a restraint and too little understanding. When sex becomes 
‘sin,’ every normal sexual impulse will be received with psychic re- 
sistance that keeps the attention rivted to it more than it deserves. 
The direct outlet being denied, it will then seek its gratification in 
substitute actions—neurotic symptoms. 

The church at home—represents at the same time her longing for 
deliverance and her hatred of restraint. “J was pianist there for sev- 
eral years’’—her efforts to enter closer service in the church as an act 
of penance for her childhood affair, No. 1. 

A minister there who left a few years ago—lI heard recently that 
he had stopped preaching and was now a drunkard—Unconscious sat- 
isfaction in thinking of one, like herself, closely allied with the church, 
who could also commit an “unpardonable sin.”” Misery loves company. 

He tore the church to pieces—expelled most of the members— 
Revenge—these self-satisfied virtuous people who assailed her char- 
acter are pictured in a humiliating position. 

Later they were brought back into the church—Restoration and 


the old order again—duty asserts itself. 

Now they have a new minister—Destructive forces have been put 
down and “good”’ conquers “evil.”’ 

They had revival services—I attended several meetings—I recall 
the testimony given at these meetings—The need for confession and 
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return to the bosom of the protecting church. Jung would see here 
the symbolization of the mother and re-birth phantasy as the tendency 
of the libido. 

Mamma and papa were gone while I was at home—this thought 
following might be interpreted again as the church in its relationship 
to parenthood. She feels lonesome and goes to church for solace 
and relief. To stay at home might remind her too forcibly of the 
‘‘sin’’ weighing heavily upon her. 

I missed mother going to church because she never fails to go— 
[he voice of duty again. She misses mother and thus approves of the 
church and her mother’s devotion to religion. Virtue is now control- 
ling her and she speaks with regret: ‘Papa never goes.”’ 

Thus we see that “‘church”’ is to her a symbol of conscious love 
and unconscious hate. It represents her terrific ethical struggle to 
overcome her instinctive longings which her training branded as 


“sinful.” 

“Sitting there listening to the sermon.” 

Associations : 

‘‘Minister at home—he has a splendid voice—sings beautifully— 
visits at our home a great deal on Sundays—his sermon last Sunday 
night especially impressed me. His text was: ‘Confess your sins be- 


fore men, and I will also confess you before our Father, which is in 
Heaven.’ ” 

Again the need for confession. She admires the minister, his sing- 
ing arousing her enthusiasm, stirring at the same time, erotic thoughts 
and awe of him as a representative of authority—the church. The 
text calls to her to abandon her degrading longings and have the Christ 
plead for her before God, with the assurance that she will be forgiven. 
Psychologically, we may see here a longing to return to the father, the 
source of existence, her first love—the symbolic regression to the incest 
level—to the birth phantasy. This mechanism has been often pointed 
out in religious ecstacy—an observation that may account, in a meas- 
ure, for the conflict that usually accompanies such fanaticism. It is 
the struggle alluded to by Trigant Burrow in his article, “The Origin 
of the Incest-awe,” (Psychoanalytic Review, Vol. 5, No. 3). He 
writes: ‘Thus there is no incest but thinking makes it so. I have said 
that nature abhors consciousness. I may add that nature will not 
tolerate the encroachment of consciousness within the sphere of that 
primary, affective pre-conscious, which pertains to the original sub- 
jective unity and identity of the organism with the maternal life- 
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source.’’ Our patient feels the visionary “new” life as a reflection of 
the old, minus her sins. She identifies herself with her mother as 
religious enthusiast and goes to meet the father, purified of all wrong- 
doing, represented by Christ. It is the phantasy-route of the dreamer 
who runs from reality. However, this regression is contrary to prog- 
ress in the external world of reality and arouses a feeling of resistance 
that seeks exit through what she pictures in her dream as “an open 
door.” She must escape—not only to gratify the progressive urge of 
her sexuality, but to give expression to the false ideas that became 
associated with this sexual urge, i. e., the erotic self-gratification as dis- 
tinguished from procreation and love toward others. 

An open door. 

Associations: 

“Doors at home—folding doors between living room and dining- 
room—open all the time—going home to-morrow— (sigh of regret). 

The open door of the church is thus connected with thoughts of 
the doors at home. Church and home are'‘synOnymous. She must 
escape them both as symbols of restraint in order to satisfy the desires 
that torment her. 

Thus the dream represents the conflict that lies back of her 
symptoms. She cannot fully accept either road—hence the neurosis. 
Her conception of religion made it impossible to resolve the conflict 
in this direction because it served an infantile, regressive tendency. 
Her renunciation of the church was impossible because her exagger- 
ated sexuality caused her to long for protection and social security. 
The analysis provided her with the opportunity for confession without 
bringing public disgrace upon her, teaching her at the same time that 
service to those about her fulfilled the true religious ideal. Sexuality 
was renewed in the light of the love-life and thus lost its stress and 
consequent over-valuation. 

Several other dreams were utilized in working out the analysis, 
freeing her of the affect-laden ideas. Dreams of fire were frequent. 
Some of her associations to “fire” further demonstrate the mechanism 
of her emotional disturbance. 

Associations: “Every fire I can recall, happened at a time when 
we were having revival services at one or the other churches in town” — 
associating the idea of destruction with that of revival—the “saving 
of souls.” 

“One of our neighbor women was burned to death—I saw them 
put the fire out on her body. Must be terrible to burn’to death—that 
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woman, (expression of horror) I really don’t believe that she knew 
how she suffered’’ (Shuddered). Superstitious fear of punishment 
by hell-fire, the religious complex. Unconscious sadistic thought, 
associating the burning body, torture, etc., with another fire that 
tormented her. This analysis was completed in one month, the short- 
est period that I have spent on a case brought to completion. I have 
not duplicated this record since—most of the cases requiring two to 
six months and more to bring about such results as were here ac- 


complished. 

Her symptoms cleared up—she began to enjoy normal sleep; 
ambition and satisfaction returned. I heard from her last year. She 
was living at home, helping her father in his store, apparently content. 
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SHALL not assume to contradict Dr. Allport in his main thesis. 

I intend to stoop to minute pecking at individual morsels of his 

nutritive article and to teize rather than to hammer. My aim 

’ will be apparent from my conclusions. 

In the author’s second paragraph he announces that “the group 
is not an elementary fact.” To put it very politely, this is perhaps 
begging the question. There is a good deal of doubt in the minds 
of most of us as to what constitutes elementaryism, laying aside the 
question of what constitutes fact, which has puzzled many before and 
since Pilate. Dr. Allport sets out to prove that ‘“‘analysis must go 
beyond . . . behavior of individuals of which the group is com- 
posed,”’ and he sets out to prove it by declaring it to be a fact. The 
point made by the “herd psychologists,” if they will accept so bovine 
an appellation, is that the group does constitute a unit which acts as a 
unit and must be studied as a unit. They insist, and Dr. Allport 
does not disprove, that the resultant of the actions of a group of in- 
dividuals as such is not a process of addition nor yet a process of 
multiplication, but one of iftegration. 

Lest this smack too much of mathematics we turn hastily to the 
third paragraph and object at once to the criticism of Dr. Voobert’s 
term (not phrase), “polarization.”” Dr. Allport’s mistake in thinking 
that such a term “neglects” the note of individual response lies in his 
failure to recognize that polarization is not “merely the sum” of in- 
dividual responses, with or without “‘inter-individual adjustments” be- 
cause polarization is not a sum at all, but a tendency. Now, a tendency 
cannot be said to neglect something with which it is not in any way 
concerned any more than the fact that iron has a tendency to be at- 
tracted by the north magnetic pole concerns in any way the strength of 
bridge girders. 

Dr. Allport proceeds to demolish the theory of the unity of the 
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croup (in the third paragraph) by declaring it to be, from the psy- 
chologist’s standpoint ‘accidental.’ Now of course there is a whole 
chool of philosophy (Tychism) based on the theory that everything 
n the world is “accidental,” from the arrangement of watermelon 
seeds to the sum of two and two equaling four; and again, there is a 
school of philosophy which maintains that nothing is “accidental,” 
not even the lap of the ocean waves or the shape of an individual grain 
of sand. One need not declare for either extreme and yet see the fal- 
lacy of attacking th unity of something by calling it an accident. One 
is a little surprised that Dr. Allport would fall into this puerility. One 
is the more surprised that he should speak seriously of the “appear- 
ance but not the reality of the unit” as if any of us knew what the real- 
ity of the unit really is in any connection. But assuming that it is an 
important question one must become philosophical rather than psy- 
chological, and one can maintain that anything which possesses a single 
name must possess certain other attributes of singleness, however much 
multiformity or pluralism may be revealed by a study of the details. 

Consequently I think we can hardly bear being accused of having 
“forgotten” the “neuromotor system of the individual” as the starting 
place or the locus of psychology, but it is something of a question as to 
whether it is the locus of all psychology, individual or social. Once 
more the writer is begging the question, nor can we sit easily by and 
let go by unchallenged the “new adage for old,” “If we take care of the 
individuals the groups will take care of themselves.” A good deal 
depends upon what one means by “taking care.”’ It certainly does not 
follow that the study of the individual will reveal all the traits of the 
group any more than one could prophesy a glacier from a snowflake. 

For the next few paragraphs Dr. Allport proceeds to reiterate his 
statements and then steps into the dangerous shoals of definition. 
“Self,” he declares, “consists not in reflection but in an adjustment of 
the organism to the inanimate and social sphere in which it moves.” 
This is a simple solution for an age long problem. A river, the at- 
mosphere, a tapeworm, and various other forms of the Lord’s crea- 
tions are capable of such adjustment, and even if the author means the 
capacity for this adjustment he does not give us a definition which 
would be very widely accepted philosophically. 

(And here I feel very much like a carping critic, for what Dr. 
Allport has been brave enough to do I think many of us would be too 
timid to assay, and he has at least made the effort. Perhaps it is better 
to fan out than to get a base on balls). 
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Dr. Allport’s conception of a social stimulus affords an exceed 
ingly interesting study of Dr. Allport. If he sits down to 
meal in solitude he “responds to the food as a non-social stimulus.” 
If, however, he were ‘“‘a cat watching the movements of a mouse’ 

he would be “reacting to a social stimulus.’’ Can this be a 
misprint? Because civilization has separated the meal from th 
abbatoir by a few miles and a few pounds of ice while the cat per- 
forms the function of butcher as well as diner, is there, after all, so 
much difference? Does it require the muscular contractions of a cat 
to bring about a social stimulus which the bouquet on the table, the 
handily carved silver, the polished table, even the smiling solace of the 
lucid windows fail altogether to supply to our individualistic Doctor 
Allport? Why should a cat be thought more social than a book or a 
dish, or even a toothpick, and why should the mouse seem more social! 
to the cat than the beefsteak to our Doctor? 

And then, to go on, Dr. Allport tells us with some elation of the 
“fine adjustment of action of a hermit crab securing its prey not to be 
found in any of the reactions of the group except those evoked by ani- 
mated behavior,” using thi; to illustrate still further social stimuli. 
He might have made an effective analysis of this point by consideration 
of the social psychology of the fly trap species of orchids which snap 
down upon insects when they alight and digest them at leisure. 

There is nothing to all this except a certain interesting psychology 
of psychologists, certain interesting polemics and dialectics. Oh, for a 
philosophical classification of all psychologists! Those of one-ness, 
those of two-ness, those of three-ness! (apologies, Charles S. Peirce) 
Could we but hit upon a satisfactory classification of temperaments, or 
even to pigeon-hole them as individualists, pluralists, necessitarians, 
parallelists, and the like, we might have a valuable rule of thumb for 
the interpretation of their essays. Thus we might then understand a 
priori why Dr. Allport vigorously but ineffectively attacks “herd psy- 
chology” and why I bumptiously attack his attack, with probably no 
more vital interest in defense of social psychology than his in the attack 
thereon. One might go so far as to show that if this author is apluralis- 
tic individualist, that such are by rule (?) weak in theory and strong 
in practice, (i. e., hypognosic and hyperbulic) and hence this article is 
a true introspective (?) revelation of this psychologist. What with 
the growth of introspection and analyses of mind and all, and thereto 
also the clamor of Allport’s round the world, it seems assured that 
cometh now the science of the psychology of psychologists. Even 
they have minds and moods! Absit invidia. 
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Perhaps it is all a distinction between pluralistic individualists 
ind individualistic monists, and perhaps there is no distinction at all. 
Such a study might really contribute to social psychology. 





REVIEWS 
Tue PsycHoLocy oF ANTICIPATION AND OF Dreams. By Frederick Pet 
erson, M. D., New York City. Reprinted from Contributions to Medical and 
Biological Research, Dedicated to Sir William Osler, in Honour of His Se, 
entieth Birthday, July 12, 1919, by his Pupils and Co-Workers. New York 
Paul B. Hoeber [1920]. Pp. 8. 


HIS is a clear statement of part of the reaction, so inevitable, and mor 

and more fashionable, from the categorial over-elaboration of the sub 

conscious aspects of mind contributed and applied by Sigmund Freud. |: 
represents the ancient Greek wisdom of “Nothing too much,” the golden mean 
the inevitable catharsis of a fixed idea, the cure of a constructive paranoidia. Per 
erson voices the common belief that Freudism at its worst goes too far, that the 
great explorer of “the” subconscious discovered more than was there. Almost 
every scientific explorer in the realms ot mind does this; if he does not, we 
never hear of his work and a part of its value therefore is lost. Oftentimes the 
bare actual truth is too bare to attract notice. “A foolish consistency” (says the 
wise-man of Concord) “is the hobgobblin of little minds, adored by little States- 
men and philosophers and divines. With consistency a great soul has simply 
nothing to do.” Freud didn’t see this, and tried to be consistent—and a bit 
sensational. 

“The essential function of the mind is its dealing with the future. Antici- 
pation of the future is the light that guides our conduct, which plans and chooses 

,” etc. Education should be of this nature. “We have need now of a 
new study of the psychology of anticipation.” ‘We might perhaps compare the 
mind to a fountain pen filled with experience, with its point of the present 
poised and ready to write upon the white tablet of the future.” 

Freud’s children dreamed dreams that obviously were wish-fulfillments ; 
here was “a saltatory idea that took complete possession of him [Freud], and 
before long he announced in a book the hypothesis that all dreams are the fullfili- 
ment of a wish.” 

“The extraordinary symbolism ascribed to dream-life by the ‘new psychol- 
ogy’ is chiefly the invention of the psychanalysts. * * * There is more to 
be learned from the interpretation published of the psychology of the analyst 
than of the psychology of the dreamer.” (Hear, hear!) 

To the Freudian (continues Professor Peterson) “there is but one drive, the 
sexual, and to him all the arts and accomplishments of civilization are but the 
sublimation of that. This is a Rabelaisian theory.” * * * In reality there 
are many powerful drives besides those of sex and hunger. * * * Individual 
development is one long series of ‘preparatory’ or anticipatory reactions for the 
‘consummatory’ reactions that are to follow. It would seem as though sex and 
hunger play a secondary part in the behavior of mankind in general.” Sic transit 
gloria Vindobonae! 
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But psychology always must be grateful to Freud for interesting its over- 
1umérous ultra-conservatives in the subconscious aspects of mind. And then 
gain, really it is striking how frequently “the subconscious,” never trivial and 
ever pretending, expresses itself in dreams well worth the study of the biological 
sychologist. Freudism calls attention anew, moreover, to the wonderful system 
f pretense that is conventionalized in culture: “Let’s play we are not animals.” 

None the less, Professor Peterson’s brochure is a timely and a wholesome 
xpression of a growing belief. GeorcE V. N. DEARBORN. 


Tue Iva-SpEAKING Peop_es OF NorTHERN RuopesiA. By the Rev. 
Edwin W. Smith (Honorary chaplain to the Forces, Fellow of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute, etc.,) and Captain Andrew Murray Dale, (Magistrate 
in the British South Africa Company’s Administration.) London: MacMillan 
and Co., 1920. Two volumes, pp. xxvii, 423, and xiv, 433. About 180 illus- 
trations and maps. 


descriptions of the nature and the life, physical, mental, and social, 

of a tribe of primitive man ever published; it is the world’s largest con- 
tribution thus far to the psychology of the savage’s mind, (although less analytic 
than the small but important contribution of Professor Franz Boas of Columbia: 
“The Mind of Primitive Man’’). It is the ethnography of an isolated savage race, 
(the Mashukulumbwe, living along the Kufue River (a branch of the Zambesi) 
for 150 miles) written in the truly scientific spirit, after what must have been 
an enormous amount of conversational enquiry. There is scarcely a branch of 
human biology that will not here find first-hand and novel data for its use; 


. HIS WORK, just off the press, undoubtedly is one of the most complete 


e. g., dietetics. 

There are thirty-eight chapters: The environment; history; physical char- 
acteristics, dress and decoration; building operations and village-life; domestic 
animals; agriculture, food, narcotics; hunting and fishing; warfare; various 
handicraft; leechcraft (Ba-Ila ideas of anatomy and physiology, medicines, dis- 
seases and remedies, the cause of disease, snake-bites, etc., the use of apbrodisaics, 
etc., amulets and talismans, the diviner, the doctor—72 pages) ; social organi- 
zation; terms of relationship; regulation of the communal life; etiquette; 
the rights of property; slavery; the regard for life; from birth to puberty; 
the relations of the sexes; dynamism; the doctrine of souls; the divinities; the 
Supreme Being, Leza; miscellaneous notions (reckoning time, ideas about the 
world, ideas about the animals and plants, the bakamipilwi (flying people), ideas 
of colour, ideas of number); the Ba-Ila at play; the Ila language; proverbs, 
riddles, and conundrums; and folk-tales. Index. The illustrations are both of 
extraordinary interest and of great technical merit. 

The long and detailed chapter on the relations of the sexes interests the 
clinical psychologist partly because it shows how much sex means to animal mind 
camouflaged in humanity, savage or cultured. ‘We were speaking to a chief 
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once about sending his sons to school, and his reply was, ‘I want, them to go, | 
they are adolescent (jam testiculos habent) and won't leave the women to 

to school,’ They were lads of twelve to fourteen years of age. At. the ot! 
end of life, the commonest request made to us by the-old men is for apbrodisaic 
“To them, the union of the sexes is on the same plane as eating and drinking, to 
be indulged in without stint an every possible occasion.” (One would like to 
know as to the relative number ef neurones in their (inhibitory) neopalliuns 
compared with those in a restrained man cultured and virile with habitual sel{- 
control; would Sigmund Freud expect to find the number equal?) 

In this Journal the psychological chapters would probably have the greatest 
interest, although that on leechcraft would appeal to many readers, and would 
make -a long interesting article for any medical periodical,—so different would 
it be, somehow, from the “run”..of modern medical reports! Rather so, as witness 
that portion devoted: to diseases of thé: nervous system: “Impolokoso, earaclic, 
said to be caused by the bashimpulukutwi [well calculated to.give one an “ear- 
ache,” certainly], the creature dwelling in the ear that lends it its hearing. 
Treatment: cook the roots of the Kamakamala shrub, and pour the decoétion 
into the ears. Shibandilwabana, epilepsy in children. The chinao, one of the smal! 
Felidae, is given this long name which means ‘he-that-is-not-to-be-spoken-of-before- 
children.’ This animal is said to be ‘owner’ of the disease, as every month when 
the moon is dark it falls.into fits. At the same time those with this disease will be- 
have in the same way. If you kill and touch a chinao and then embrace your 
child, it will get the disease. For the same reason you must avoid going amongst 
children when you are wearing the chinao’s skin. And if a child treads where a 
chinao has passed, especially where it has micturated, it will get the disease. 
If the child names the animal, or anyone names it in the child’s hearing, ishin 
dilenjila (‘the name will enter’) and the child will get fits. * * * Kalalu, 
lunacy. It is said that some lunatics have a great disinclination to light-colored 
people; to see them makes them furious. * * * Mupuka, convulsions in 
young sucking children; supposed to be caused by recondite mupuka coming from 


the mother’s breast. * * * Lushinga, toothache, neuralgia. Inshikila, hic- 


coum. *- ° *° 


Mafubikila: these are sores made intentionally upon themselves by children 
The youngsters take a piece of cotton, and after moistening a spot on the arm, 
light the cotton and put it burning on the place. This is done again and again 
all up the arm. They do this because they are told that if they do not, when they 
die Leza [the Supreme Being] will give them flies to eat and nothing morc. 
Children will in play count up these scars saying “This is mine * * * this is 
Leza’s’; the last is Leza’s wife. After burning the places they put lizard’s dung 
on to heal the wounds. [How much of our pain do they suffer?]. 

The Ba-Ila anatomy and physiology are extremely interesting. They have 


a hundred or more names for as many parts of the body. Of the functions of 
the internal organs they are almost entirely ignorant. The parts they assign to 
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e viscera aré psychical rather than physiological, i. e., they regard them more 
; the seats of emotions than of vital processes. ‘This does not, however, apply 
all. 

The chapter on dynamism starts out with an appropriate if trite remark: 
We now enter upon a part of our subject the interest and importance of which 
e only equalled by its difficulty.” “Behind all the actions and customs of the 
-ople lies their conception of the unseen. * * * They are more concerned 
ith the invisible than with the visible’ -* * * They are religious,” though 
iot believing in a personal God, but rather in some all-pervading and ever-act- 
» force, comparable in our civilized mental world with an electricity charging 
| things. Ordinarily things are neutrally charged or at least insulated, and the 
force may be turned to use either good or bad. To be in close connection with it 
; to be tonda, taboo. There is no formulation of this belief by themselves, how- 

er, “it is rather the result ‘of'an emotional response to their environment,— 
world which, to them as to us, is a thing of mystery.” 

Witchcraft is very prevalent among the Ba-Ila, but s¢ems to differ in no 
essential réspects from that which caused so many thousand cruel deaths among 
ur own aficestors in Europe only a few centuries ago (see Scott’s “Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,” 1584). 

“There is no doubt in our minds that the Ba-Ila~ believe ‘implicitly in the 
irvival of personality after death. They state this without resefve, and, as we 
shall see, seek to come into communion with the departed.” The living worship 


nd reverence the dead, and the dead are dependent on the living for their happi- 


‘The Ba-Ila are firm believers in the doctrine of metempsychosis. * * * 
he person does not enter into an already existing animal, but becomes an animal. 
[he animal is not born, it simply develops out of the worm. The ghost of the 
man has-already taken its course, gone to the east, or taken up its abode near the 
grave.” 

Of ghosts, these people believe in five or six kinds at least: divinities, 
elves, evil spirits, the slaves of witches, ghosts of particularly brave men, and 
ghosts that are silent. ; 

The dream-world is as real to the Ba-Ila as that of the waking’ conscious- 
ness. They interpret dreams with sundry “signs” nearly as irrational as those of 
the people of a great American on European city! but Freudism is still unre- 
vealed to them. 

Spirit-possession and reincarnation are firmly-fixed beliefs. There is trans- 
ient possession, such for example, as causés one to murder a fellow-man and the 
remorse therefor is caused by the ghost of the victim. [Illness is a temporary 
possession. Some people are intermittently possessed, demoniacs, and these may 
pass on into others, whom we might term “mediums” or “prophets,” the latter 
playing an important part in Ba-lIla life. 

“The Ba-Ila seem to think that a certain number of spirits were created at 
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the beginning and given bodies: when the bodies wear out or are destroyed, the 
ghosts live for a short time free and then have other bodies prepared for them. 
They seem to regard this as the best of all possible worlds, for the disembodied 
spirits clamor to be reborn.”” Ghosts are sexless, above sex in fact, entering male 
or female bodies indiscriminately,—each a lodger in the body for the span of the 
latter’s life. There is therefore no morality in their ideas of reincarnation, in this 
way differing greatly from the notions of the Brahmas and the Buddhists: the 
Ba-Ila know no Karma attained by denial of the will-to-life. 

The guardian spirit so universally believed in by these Rhodesians reminds 
Messrs. Smith and Wade of the conception of the subliminal consciousness of 
modern psychology—a secondary self, more sensitive than the primary, a monitor 
too, of behavior, life the daemon of Socrates, the oversoul of Emerson. “In 
this strange conception [of oneself which yet is not oneself] which yet explains 
so much, the Central African savage and the European (and American) psychol- 
ogist once again clasp hands.” 

The “man is full of soul-stuff just as the world of Nature is pervaded by 
those mysterious forces manifest in medicines, etc.; this soul-stuff pervades the 
whole body but is especially active in some organs—in the blood, heart, genitals. 
It is also especially prominent in the senses of taste and hearing, so much so that 
there the soul-stuff appears to become a self-acting distinct personality. This 
soul-stuff is ethereal, impersonal, animating the whole body, giving it life. The 
essence of it may, with the aid of drugs, be separated from the body and be hidden 


for safety as an ‘external soul’ in other things. Into the body comes the spirit- 
world, which gives the person his identity, his name, his position, all that we 


mean by personality. 

At death the man wasanguka, becomes metamorphosed. The spirit is freed 
from the body and enters the unknown spirit world, where it awaits the time of 
its reincarnation. The ‘soul’-of the man now changes, it is no longer mere ‘stuff’ 
but a person—a musangushi—which hovers around the grave, lives in trees and 
houses. This is the normal process; but it may be disturbed by the action of the 
mysterious force in musamo (medicine), by taking which a man extracts an 
essence from his body which transforms into an animal. So that the one person 
now becomes three distinct entities. On the other hand, a magician may, by 
means of his art and medicine, destroy the spirit entirely, so that it cannot be rein- 
carnated, and the soul-stuff, instead of becoming a musargushi is transformed into 
a malevolent chizwa. Between the body mouldering in the grave and the spirit 
no connection exists after-death, but until the process of decay is compiete, the 
musangushi, as well as the chizwa, remains in some way attached to the body so 
that to destroy the body is to destroy the chizwa.” 

The chapters on the personal divinties and on Leza the Supreme Being, we 
may not linger over, although full of their kind of psychology. The description 
of miscellaneous notions is extremely interesting, but not summarizable. “Kum- 
bulawayo (“at Bulawayo”) is the Ultima Thule of most Ba-Ila, and they think 
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When European traders and hunters began 
to visit the Bwila, we were solemnly asked whether Bulawayo was being deserted. 


ill white people come from there. 


* * * They suppose that all European merchandise is thrown up out of the 
sig water by monsters—some think they are men who have been transformed by 
the magic of white men to work for them under the sea—and traders pick it off 
the shore and sell it.” 

There is much conceptual psychology in Mr. Smith’s chapter on the Ila 
anguage; but it is too technical for present discussion. ‘This author has written 
| handbook of the language, and was the chief translator of the New Testament 
into Ila. He characterizes the languages as one “of extraordinary richness and 
flexibility, a fine instrument. One is surprised that the Ba-Ila should have such 
, fine instrument; it has potentialities far beyond their need of expression hither- 

Such an ethnographic report, when done so scientifically and with so great a 
vealth of detail in all directions as is this one, has a particular interest and even a 
potential value for the psychiatrist and the “psychopathologist” in that it demon- 
strates anew the unity of mind, the practical identity everywhere of human mind 
especially. This is worth while and not so much because it orients and explains 
the mental and physical processes of cannibals and of head-hunters, but more 
because it reveals in a new way the wonderful pretense-system, the highly artis- 
tic and scientific camouflage-scheme of our “‘highest” civilization and culture. 
For, as James Thomson says, 


— a cold rage seizes one at whiles 
To show the bitter old and wrinkled truth 
Stripped naked of all vesture that beguiles, 
False dreams, false hopes, false masks and modes of youth; 
Because it gives some sense of power and passion 
In helpless impotence to try to fashion 
Our woe in living words how e’er uncouth,” 


“woe” from the viewpoint of them who trusts so implicitly to the supposed 
ipotheosis of “cultured” mankind. It is the very heart of Our Great Adyen- 
ture finally to “attain,” so demonstrating that civilization really has furthered the 
progress of creative evolution. 

Captain Andrew Dale, one of the authors of this work, died of blackwater 
fever at Mumbwa, Northern Rhodesia, on Mayday, 1919. “He did not live to 
see a line of our book in type. It was as a crippled and broken man, without a 
regret, that, after heroic suffering, he returned to Africa and reentered the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company’s service in the hope of setting free a younger and more 
active man for military duty. * * * Happy Britain to have such sons as 
he to represent her among the backward races! E. W. S.” 
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This treatise is the result of thirteen years of deliberate, careful study on the 
part of two scientific men already familiar with African humanity. 

The present review humbly urges that comprehensive and detailed discus- 
sions, such as this interesting work by Messrs. Smith and Dale, of a foreign, dis- 
tinct and unified mode of life and of thought, have far more to offer to modern 
science, especially psychology, normal and abnormal, than the little use so far 
made of them would imply. As we admit more and more the universal qualita- 
tive identity of mind, this usefulness of ethnographic data will surely appear, and 
be acted on. The keen constructive imagination will see in the present treatise, 
for example, an important base-line, or “control” from which conceptualization 
and, though (far removed from this) the elementary human attitude toward 
sexuality might be studied, perhaps with unexpected success; item, dietetics; 
item, perhaps, suggestive therapeutics; item, the base-relationship between hu- 
manity and its physiographic environment. Even psychology gets into ruts. 

Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 


Metuops AND ResuLts OF TREATING SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Evelyn 
Dewey, Emily Child and Beardsley Ruml. E. P. Dutton & Co., 681, Fifth 
Ave., 1920. 


HIS BOOK ranks as a welcome addition to the armamentarium of lay 
examiners relying on tests of intelligence in the determination of intel 
lectual status of school children. Effort has been skilfully and consist 
ently applied to determine the relative values of the tests selected, and to delin- 
eate the methods of application, the method of scoring and the mathematical treat- 
ment of scores. The limitations of certain tests are pointed out and the fact 
that not all reactions are susceptible of numerical scoring is made plain. The 
results indicated in the title allude to conclusions drawn from the use and treat- 
ment of the tests selected and to tabulated classifications of the group; but not to 
an expression of individual standing. No illustrative individual scores are given 
These were reserved with correlations of such to school procedure for another 
audience, together with recommendations of adaptations and modifications. 
Since the field of this pioneer study emphasizes the canvassing of methods of 
mental examination of groups of school children by the application of selected 
intelligence tests with reference to usefulness to other examiners and negative 
conclusions as well as the positive are of value; subsequent testers may elect 
whether to ignore the observation of physical stigmata and peculiarities altogether 
or seek a method of correlating appropriate data therefrom with that pertain- 
ing more directly to intellectuality. Our authors have made clear the difficulty 
of realizing the latter desideratum by their careful exclusions in the selection of 
tests and formulae. They have ventured outside the field of intelligence testing 
only in the direction of observing physical factors. 
Attempts to evaluate so complex a mechanism as mentality or even the 
circumscribed field of intellectuality by any series of numerically scored tests 
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ist always encounter limitations. Independently tested intelligence functions 

e actually more or less interdependent or blended in action. There is possibly 

wider range of mental reactions to be tested and scored. 

By those whose problem it is to evaluate personality, physical and mental, stig- 
ita and symptoms of disease as well as characterial dispositions and deviations 

ist also be observed. This opens a very wide and fascinating field in which 

propriate tests still remain to be devised—if, indeed, the standardized testing 

ute be the avenue of approach. The contribution made is a distinct and val- 
ile addition in its own field of intelligence testing and is a clarifying step 
the delimitation of the problems of the intelligence tester on the one hand from 
se of the personality evaluator on the other. 

G. G. FERNALD. 


\IientTAL Se_r-Hevpe. By Edwin L. Ash, M. D., B. S., M. R. C. S., Au- 
of ‘““The Problem of Nervous Breakdown.” New York: The Macmillan 


npany, 1920. Pp. v, 119. 


Gadde we 


his little book suggests for once the “Christian Science” of a scientific Lon- 
edical man, far enough away to get only the best part of this much- 


ited system. 


PS 


hose who wish their sustaining and stimulating soul-nourishment ia this 


ligested form, will find the volume at least as useful as another, for, as the 
er-advertisement says, 


Che object of this little book is to summarize in a practical way reasonable 


pnoseeeaepeneE 


ethods of obtaining self-help through the exercise of our own mental powers. 
encouragement is given to the claims of self-help systems that run counter to 
non sense and daily experience. Throughout it is shown how the right place 
nethods of mental and spiritual self-help is by the side of routine medical or 
rical measures, and that under no circumstances should they be used in oppo- 
n to or in place of the latter.” 
\s the present reviewer has long insisted to his students, “Christian Science” 
ide scientific would be the strongest therapeutic system that mental prophylaxis 


| treatment have ever had. The road to that high vantage-point sometime or 


ther will be worked through. The present author, Doctor Ash, has set out; will 
the simple-minded followers of the late Mrs. Glover-Patterson-Eddy let him go 


2 


ne: 
His chapters deal with “self-help in sickness” ; the “foundations of health” ; 
mind and health’’; self-control: and how we waste our energies through lack of 
t’’; “self-suggestion in theory” ; ‘“‘self-suggestion in practice”, and with “right and 
rong thinking.” Then come some forty-four notes that pretend to be ‘“‘conclu- 
sions’: and finally “Some Exercises to Improve Attentive Control (Concentra- 
in),” which imply that the author does not tend to overestimate the mental 
rade of his expected readers—‘‘expire steadily through the nostrils, mentally 
ounting eight—,” etc., etc., till one almost sees just the type of women and of 
nen who will do it. 
Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 
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RaTIONAL Sex Ernics: FurTHer INVESTIGATIONS. A more Intensi\ 
Study of Sex Histories, Case Histories, and Dreams, with Therapeutic Sugge 
tions, and Philosophical Deductions. By.W. F. Robie, M. D., M. R. C., Super- 
intendent Pine Terrace, Baldwinville, Mass. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 191: 
Pp. 330. 

HIS VOLUME completes the systematic discussion of Doctor Robie 

brave ideas toward public education in sexual hygiene. The present r 

viewer believes that he is right in urging the expediency of allowing t! 
average mind to keep about its work by the reasonable relief of the stress of ir 
stinctive sexual desire. The master of biological philosophy, Herbert Spencer, puts 
it as well and certainly as unbiasedly as any one could: “That the physiological 
effects of a completely celibate life on either sex are to some extent injurious, seems 
an almost necessary implication of the natural condition, but whether or not ther: 
be disagreement on this point, there can be none respecting the effects of a celibat: 
life as mentally injurious.” Since Spencer wrote this, endocrinology has explained 
the matter so that it is no longer scientifcally debatable outside of propaganda. 

A previous reviewer has stated a fair impression of the work in the follow- 
ing acceptable terms: 

“In the present flood of literature on sex topics, it is refreshing to find an 
author who writes from the point of view of the general practitioner and who has 
endeavored to secure his material from normal persons rather than from the ab- 
normal, the eccentric or the criminal classes. Dr. Robie seeks to discuss some of 
the perplexing problems of sex relations in a common sense way without obscur- 
ing his meaning by the complex terminology and fantastic theories of many writers 
in this field. He is even able to discuss psychanalysis dispassionately and, with- 
out going to the extremes of the Freudian enthusiasts, to recognize the value of 
many of Freud’s theories. The numerous case histories given are well selected 
as illustrations, and in many cases will be recognized as analogous to those en- 
countered by most practicing physicians.” 

There are chapters on phychanalysis and society; the case of N—; a case 
of hysteria; introduction to sex and case histories; case histories; sex histories ; 
birth control; mistakes of a physician; incidental observations; and an incipient 
philosophy. Seven topics are discussed in the sixty-two page appendix. 

Complex and difficult, and sometimes seemingly inconsistent, is the path to 
“right-living” among human beings, and necessarily is it so because of the fifty 
million years of hereditary unrestraint in the brutes which the half million years ot 
humanity (restraint) has as yet not been able to countervail. But this:is The 
Great Adventure! Georce V. N. DEARBORN. 


SANITY IN Sex. By William J. Fielding. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 1920. Pp. xvii, 333. 

The term “fig-leaf morality,” and its capital exposé, are the outstanding fea- 
ture of this volume—one of the yards-long “shelf” of books on which more or 
less the public is waxing wise (in sex-hygiene) and the publishers—fat, yes, 
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bese! It is not, however, a volume dealing solely with the personal and conjugal 
roblems of sex; its value lies mostly in its interesting statement of the various 
hases of the great problem in society, e. g., the Government’s campaign in sex- 
ducation ; sex-hygiene in industry and in the schools} its relation to prostitution; 
nd to the “movie” screen, as well as to the pulpit. It is well explained how read- 
ly sexual ignorance becomes sometimes the only cause of marital discord and of 
livorce. Birth-control is wisely: discussed::{‘It mustbe admitted that birth-con- 
trol is one of the great moral and ethical: forces of the present age.” The author 
has prejudices of his own, however—or perhaps he’s only a “socialist ?”—for on 
page 239 he declares that the moral code has changed so much that today “it is 
possible for even a banker [can this be a misprint for baker?] to be a leading mem- 
ber of the community.” 

There the inevitable chapter on -psychanalysis, and a final one on certain 
of the economic bases of sex-hygiene.. There's a bully little seventeen-page bibli- 
ography, and an excellent index. 

This book is a very useful: one, then, and: besides, it has a vision: “we have 
now,” it says, “broken away from the miasmatic quagmire of Prudery and Silence, 
and are at last on the highroad approaching sanity in sex.” Aesculapias grant that 
the “highroad” prove not to be a long, long trail awinding through an unwhole- 
some desert of dogmatic prejudice seeking only its. own selfish good! 

Grorce V. N. DEARBORN. 











NOTES 


L’ANNEE PsYCHOLOGIQUE 


We are glad to be able to announce the reappearance of L’dnnée Psycho 
ogique, edited by Henri Piéron, Director of the Psycho-physiological Laborator, 
of the Sorbonne. The publication of this important yearly volume was, a3 th 
editor informs the public, interrupted by the War from 1914 to 1919. The pres 
ent twenty-first volume of 522 pages just issued (Masson et Cie, publishers 
covers the gap of this period. 

According to the announcement of the editor it contains reports of all thie 
important work done during these six years and published in the allied and 
neutral countries. The field covered includes, for example, the researches in 
applied psychology relating to the selection of men ‘or special services, and which, 
in the course of the war, determined the choice of military aviators in almost all 
the armies and the general assignment of men according to their aptitudes in the 
American army. It also includes published researches relating to the evaluation 
of mental efficiency, to the measurement of “fatigue, to the arrangement of work, 
etc. In the domain of pathological psychology the results of the immense exper- 
ience gained in the war are included in the form of complete and critical reports 
The fields of animal psychology, of physiological and psychological processes 
involved in mental activities, and various other subjects are, as formerly, cov- 
ered. In short, l’Année Psychologique undertakes to embrace in its abstracts 
and critical reviews of about 600 publications, the literature of the whole field 
of psychology and, besides, contains original articles on special subjects. 

Among the names of those contributing original articles are the well known 
ones of Mm. Bourdon, Foucault, Rabaud, etc. 

An annual volume of this sort, well edited as it is by M. Henri Piéron, will 
prove invaluable to all those engaged in original work or interested in psychology 
and allied subjects, whether philosophy, physiology, or medicine. That this im- 
portant volume should now make its reappearance will be a satisfaction to all 
those engaged in psychological work and we extend our congratulations to the 
editor for his part in its publication. 


An InstiTuTE oF PsycHOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


The University of Paris has established an Institute of Psychology to be 
administered by a board of directors composed of the following five professors 
of the Institute: H. Delacroix, G. Dumas, P. Janet, H. Piéron, Et. Rabaud; 
and of the deans of the Faculties of Letters and Sciences, Professors Brunot and 


Fr. Houssay. 
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The Institute will provide theoretical and practical instruction in general, 
hysiological, experimental, pathological and comparative psychology. ‘The In- 
titute of Pedagogy, which was founded last year as a department of the Faculty 
f Letters, will become the Pedagogical Section of the Institute of Psychology. 
similarly two other sections on applied psychology will be formed. 

The title of “Eleve Diplémé de I’Institute de Psychologie de |’Univer- 
té de Paris” will be awarded to students who have completed the required 
ourses of instruction and pass the examination. Diplomas in special studies 
n each of the sections on applied psychology will also be given. 

Students, also, will be enabled to carry on research work under the direc- 
ion of the Professors in the laboratories of the Institute and obtain diplomas 
for such higher studies or the university doctorates in letters and science. 

Applications for admission will be received at the Bureau of Information 
of the University of Paris at the Sorbonne. 


JourNAL OF COMPARATIVE PsyCHOLOGY 


Commencing with the January, 1921 number, Psychobiology and The 
Journal of Animal Behavior will be merged under the new name of The Jour- 
nal of Comparative psychology. The Journal will be edited by Knight Dunlap 
and Robert M. Yerkes jointly, and published by the Williams and Wilkins 
Company in Baltimore. Studies contributing to the knowledge of mental 
function and behavior in any organism will be accepted for publication. 


Tue Tuomas A. EpIson Prize 


The most meritorious research on THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC submitted 
to the American Psychological Association before June 1, 1921, will be awarded 
a prize of $500. 

This sum has been placed at the disposal of the Association by Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc. It is the wish of Mr. Edison and his associates to direct attention 
toward the importance of research in the psychology of music. They point out 
that we have today all too little scientific understanding of the effects, both affec- 
tive and volitional, which contrasted sorts of musical selections produce on listen- 
ers of differing native endowment and training, under varying conditions of 
mood, season and physical condition. 


ConDITIONS OF COMPETITION 


Researches brought to completion during the present academic year may be 
submitted in competition for the Thomas A. Edison Prize. Manuscripts may be 
sent at any time before May 31, 1921, to the undersigned, who will transmit 
them, without the names of the authors, to the members of the Committee of 
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Award, to be designated by the American Psychological Association... Manu 
scripts should be submitted in form for publication. 

The following topics are suggested as suitable, but the choice of subject is not 
limited to this list. The Committee will welcome any research bearing direct; 


on the nature of music and the way it influences people. 


APPROPRIATE SUBJECTS 


Classification of Musical Selections according to their Psychological Effects. 
Individual Differences in Musical Sensitivity. 

Types of Listeners. 

Validity of Introspection in Studying Affective Responses to Music. 
Modification of Moods by Music. 

Effects of Familiarity and Reptition: Emotional Durability of Various 


Types of Selections. 
Effects of Contrasting Types of Music on Muscular Activity. 
Other Objective (Physiclogical) Measurements of Effects of Musical Stim- 


uli. 
An Experimental Study of Music as an Aid in Synchronizing Routine Fac- 


tory Operations. 


For the Research Department, Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
W. V. BINGHAM, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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